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THE ENTHUSIAST. 


His face is glorious with a beam 
Unborrowed from our earthly skies; 
The radiance of a heavenly dream 
Is on his brow and in his eyes; 
And in his breast the unconquered 
heart 
That fails not when his brethren fail, 
That sees his earliest friends depart 
One after one, and doth not quail. 


One after one they go, the bold 
Companions of his dwindling band; 
For under stormy skies and cold 
Their march is, through a barren 
land. 
And some their earlier faith deride, 
(For man is man and seeks his own) 
Till the last straggler leaves his side, 
And the worn pilgrim walks alone. 


Leopard and leopard-hearted men 
About his perilous pathway prowl: 

At even from his mountain den 
Comes the gray wolf’s resounding 

howl. 

The heavy hauberk’s shining mail 
Is on his weary shoulders laid, 

A helmet shields his forehead pale, 
Gleams in his hand the naked blade. 


But o’er the desert’s quivering lines 
He sees the city from afar. 

By day a polished pearl it shines, 
By night it glitters like a star. 

He doth not feel his bleeding feet, 
And when his nightly tent is spread, 

The pavement of the golden street 
Re-echoes to his dreaming tread. 


Till his thin, shadowed temples tell 
His livelong journey well-nigh done, 
And ’neath the rock-hewn citadel 
He drags himself at set of sun. 
There, while he lingers, half in doubt, 
The bells a joyous chime begin, 
And lo! three shining ones come out, 
And lead the weary traveller in. 
Edward Sydney Tylee. 
The Spectator. 





TIPPERARY SKIES. 


Now the stress and strain are ending, 
As the year is running down, 

And the thought of rest is blending 
With the weariness of town. 





Then away from noise and clamor! 
And the “strife of tongues” and lies, 
To the glory and the glamor 
Of my Tipperary skies. 


The white clouds in the daytime 
Drift across a blaze of blue. 

*Tis the hour of youth and playtime, 
And my heart awakes anew. 

There’s greeting in their gladness, 
Like a hope that never dies, 

Yet there’s sympathy with sadness 
In my Tipperary skies. 


The gentle magic moving 
The clouds of restful gray, 
Makes the fretful world seem loving, 
And its “shadows flee away.” 
Then I rest, from every sorrow 
And Earth’s burden, and her cries, 
In the promise of to-morrow 
"Neath my Tipperary skies. 


Purple clouds with silver lining 
Seem like mountain heights afar, 
As the evening sun declining 
Makes a mirage where they are. 
Lakes and castles stretch before me 
Golden towers and turrets rise, 
And I own the world that’s o’er me 
In my Tipperary skies. 


When the trouble that is nearest 
Seems to flood the heart with pain, 
And for faces that were dearest 
I may search the world in vain, 
Then fresh fancies dawn above me 
As old memories arise, 
And I think of those who love me 
"Neath my Tipperary skies. 
Eva Goolden. 
The Thrush. 





TENEBRIS INTERLUCENTEM. 


A linnet who had lost her way 

Sang on a blackened bough in Hell, 
Till all the ghosts remembered well 
The trees, the wind, the golden day. 


At last they knew that they had died 
When they heard music in that land, 
And some one then stole forth a hand 
To draw a brother to his side. 


James Elroy Flecker. 
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THE AMERICAN CHEAP MAGAZINE. 


Of the many differences between 
America and England which do not al- 
together minister to our national self- 
complacency, none is more striking 
than the contrast between our sixpenny 
monthlies and the ten-cent or fifteen- 
cent magazines that crowd the Ameri- 
can bookstalls: On the surface, the 
contrast is most humiliating; and 
though, when we look below the sur- 
face, we shall find reasons which dimin- 
ish its significance, it remains, when ail 
is said and done, a disquieting phenom- 
enon. 

In trying to work out the equation, 
I begin by cancelling the factor of fic- 
tion. To be candid, I seldom read 
magazine stories on either side of the 
water. So far as I know, there is not 
much to choose between the American 
and the English short story in its pres- 
ent development. It was the Ameri- 
cans, as a matter of history, who first 
cultivated the form in our language; 
but they have certainly no monopoly 
of it. The same stories will often 
appear in the magazines of both coun- 
tries; and though America is probably 
more prolific of fairly readable matter 
in this kind, I fancy England holds her 
own in respect of quality. It is not on 
the score of fiction, at any rate, that I 
claim for the American cheap magazine 


pieces; articles on Indian snake-charm- 
ers and a woman’s ascent of Fuji; arti- 
cles on the Post Office and the Fire 
Brigade, the Bank of England and the 
Mint, all gossipy and anecdotic, with a 
eareful avoidance of real information 
or criticism; articles on golf and bil- 
liards, “ski-ing,”’ and salmon-fishing; ar- 
ticles on “A Day in the Life of a Call- 
Boy,” or on “My First Speaking Part,” 
by Miss Birdie Montmorency—articles, 
in short, on everything that can pass 
the time for an idle brain, and cannot 
possibly matter either to the individual 
or to the nation. The most serious pa- 
pers ever admitted to these miscellanies 
are a few pages of illustrated sta- 
tistics and an occasional peep into 
popular science. Nor, in the past 
ten years, does one notice any 
symptom of a drift towards better 
things. 

Now; in America there are plenty of 
magazines of the same or even lower 
calibre—“all story” magazines, and re- 
positories of mere intellectual slush. 
Also there are the old-established, finely 
illustrated, expensive, and—to put it 
frankly—somewhat conventional maga- 
zines, such as Harper's, Scribner's, the 
Century But between these two 
classes—ranking in price with the 
lower class, in matter, to my thinking, 


an immeasurable advantage over our / at least on a level with the higher— 


own. 

Apart from fiction, what do we find 
in the English sixpenny magazines? 
May not the rest of their matter fairly 
be described as magnified, and scarcely 
glorified, tit-bits? There are articles 
of cheap personal gossip, addressed for 
the most part to popular snobbery; arti- 
cles of pettifogging antiquarianism, on 
Old Inn Signs or Peculiar Playing 
Cards; articles on homes and haunts of 
the poets, and on Royal Academicians, 
with reproductions of their master- 


stands a group of some half-dozen peri- 
odicals of extraordinarily vital and stim- 
ulating quality, which must be reck- 
oned, I think, among the most valuable 
literary assets of the American people. 
There is nothing quite like them in the 
literature of the world—no periodicals 
which combine such width of popular 
appeal with such seriousness of aim 


1 The unillustrated monthlies, the ‘“Atlan- 
tic,” the “‘North American,” the ‘‘Forum,” are 
of the type of our reviews, or of the older 

azines now represented almost solely by 
“Blackwood.” 
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and thoroughness of workmwiship. 
None of them costs more than seven- 
pence-half-penny, yet their difference in 
intellectual value from our sixpenny 
magazines is not to be measured in 
money. In England it never occurs 
to me to buy a sixpenny magazine, un- 
less it be to read a new Sherlock 
Holmes adventure or a sketch by Mr. 
Jacobs. In America there are at least 
four magazines which, if I lived there, 
I would buy every month, certain of 
finding in each of them some three or 
four articles of absorbing and illumin- 
ating interest. The range of their top- 
ics I shall indicate later; meanwhile I 
state for what it is worth this fact of 
personal experience. 

It is difficult, and not very important, 
to settle points of precedence; but I be- 
lieve that the bare idea of producing an 
illustrated magazine at sixpence or 
thereabouts originated in England. The 
Strand Mayazine was probably the pio- 
neer of the whole procession; and in 
America the Cosmopolitan, edited by 
John Brisbane Walker (now one of the 
Hearst group of publications), was 
early in the field. But the special 
character of the American cheap maga- 
zine as we now know it is mainly due to 
one man—Mr. 8. S. McClure. He it was 
who invented and developed the partic- 
ular type we are now studying. Mr. 
McClure is a very remarkable personal- 
ity. He has been genially lampooned 
by Stevenson in The Wreckers and by 
Mr. Howells in A Hazard of New For- 
tunes. There is, indeed, something that 
lends itself to caricature in his fever- 
ish fertility of ideas, his irrepressible 
energy, his sanguine imagination. But 
besides being an editor of genius, he is 
a staunch and sincere idealist. When 
he determined to make his magazine a 
power in the land, he also determined 
that it should be a power for good; 
and he has nobly fulfilled that resolve. 
He has a keen instinct (though this he 
himself denies) for “what the public 


wauts” *—what is the opportune sub- 
ject on which people are ready to ac- 
cept information and guidance. He 
knows that it is neither good business 
nor good sense to try to force upon his 
readers topics which are either dead or 
not yet alive. Yet his view is far 
from being limited by the demands of 
the passing hour. He has his eye upon 
the topics of the future, no less than 
upon those of the present. He garners 
material for the men who are to work 
upon them; he leads up to them sedu- 
lously and adroitly. He does not edit 
his magazine from his desk, but will 
run all over America, to say nothing of 
crossing the Atlantic, in search of the 
matter he requires. While he is, as I 
have said, a staunch idealist, it is 
equally true that the new note he has in- 
troduced into periodical literature is the 
note of sedulous, unflinching realism. 
“Thorough” is his motto, and the motto 
he imposes on all his staff. It is in 
facts, as distinct from opinions, that he 
deals—not dead and desiccated facts of 
the Gradgrind order, but live, illuminat- 
ing, significant facts. You need not go 
to his magazine for views, paradoxes, 
partisan arguments, guesses at truth. 
The style of article which has made its 
fame, and which may fairly be called 
the invention of Mr. McClure, is 
a richly-documented, soberly-worded 
study of contemporary history, concen- 
trating into ten or twelve pages matter 
which could much more easily be ex- 
panded into a book ten or twelve times 
as long. If “Thorough” is the first of his 
maxims, “Under-statement rather than 
over-statement” is the second. He ab- 
hors exaggeration and sensationalism. 
His method is to present facts, skilfully 
marshalled, sternly compressed, and let 
them speak for themselves. And they 
have spoken for themselves, to the no 
small enlightenment, and to the lasting 


* I have heard him declare that he is uncon- 

scious Of ever giving a thought to public de- 

. Mand — but this merely shows that “instinct” 
is the true word for his gift. 
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good, of the American people. The his- 
torian of the future may determine how 
much of the “uplift” that distinguished 
the Roosevelt administration was due 
to the influence of the McClure type of 
magazine. We cannot, at this distance 
of time, see things quite in propor- 
tion; but it seems to me certain that 
Mr. McClure both paved the way for 
President Roosevelt and potently fur- 
thered the movements with which his 
name will always be identified. 

The “McClure type,” as I have called 
it, did not spring into existence clear- 
eut and all of a sudden. It gradually 
differentiated itself from the English 
and lower American type. A series of 
articles on no more “actual” topic than 
Napoleon established the success of 
McClure’s Magazine; and its popularity 
was confirmed and greatly extended by 
a series of articles on Lincoln. But 
the transition from history of the past 
to history of the present was soon 
made; and it was Miss Ida M. Tarbell, 
the writer of the Napoleon and Lincoln 
series, who was presently to give the 
world its first great object-lesson in 
“trust” methods. in her masterly and 
exhaustive history of the Standard Oil 
Corporation. Mr. Lincoln Steffens con- 
tributed to MeClure’s those brilliant in- 
vestigations into municipal corruption, 
which he afterwards collected in a vol- 
ume under the title of The Shame of the. 
Cities. Articles on “The Needs of the 
Navy,” and “Waste in the Navy- 
Yards,” led to two Congressional inves- 
tigations; and an article on “Govern- 
ment by Commission” in Galveston has 
had a far-reaching influence on Ameri- 
can city politics. If, however. I were 
asked to point to a single article which 
exhibited the McClure method in its 
highest perfection, I think I should se- 
lect Mr. George Kibbe Turner’s study 
of Chicago, published some three years 
ago. It condensed into a few fascin- 
ating pages, without rhetoric or em- 
phasis of any kind, the most amazing 
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picture of organized, police-protected 
vice and crime—a picture every line of 
which was evidently the result of pa- 
tient, penetrating investigation, and in- 
timate personal knowledge. The same 
writer has since produced equally mas- 
terly studies of the history and meth- 
ods of Tammany and of the “white 
slave” traffic in Europe and America— 
the elaborate machinery of force and 
fraud whereby the ranks of prostitution 
are recruited. It is one of the striking 
features of the American magazines 
that, though distinctly “family” pro- 
ductions so far as their fiction is con- 
cerned, they deal freely with social top- 
ics of the utmost delicacy, without 
either frightening their subscribers off, 
or achieving any “success of scandal.” 
The reason is, I take it, that they treat 
their topics in a dispassionate, almost 
scientific spirit, as remote as possible 
from hysterical humanitarianism. I 
am no advocate, assuredly, for forcing 
knowledge of the horrors of civilization 
upon the young and immature; but I 
have never seen an article in McClure’s 
or any magazine of its class that was 
not perfectly fit to be read by anyone 
who could conceivably wish to read it. 
The sincerity and sobriety with which 
difficult topics are handled—the adher- 
ence to essential fact and avoidance of 
lurid and “picturesque” detail—are be- 
yond praise. 

It was not long before McClure’s Mag- 
azine had several.rivals in the field of 
social investigation; and there are now, 
as I have said, about half a dozen peri- 
odicals conducted more or less on the 
same lines, though most of them make 
concessions to the more trivial-minded 
public by devoting several pages each 
month to portraits of actresses and mat- 
ter of that description. The American 
Magazine is a direct off-shoot of Me- 
Clure’s, founded by some seceding 
members of the staff with Miss Tarbell 
at their head. Other noteworthy mag- 
azines ip the same class are Hampton's 
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(a newcomer in the field), the Cosmopol- 
itan, the Metropolitan, Munsey’s and 
Everybody's Magazine. It may also be 
noted that there is an American Pear- 
son’s Magazine, partly reproducing the 
matter of the English magazine, but far 
more serious in tone. 

I have before me some five-and- 
twenty numbers of these various maga- 
zines, all published during the past ten 
or twelve months. Let me make a 
rapid survey of them, and note some of 
their contents. Space forbids me to at- 
tempt more than a mere enumeration 
of subjects. Some articles are, of 
course, much abler and more thorough 
than others; but I shall mention none 
that is not a product of more or less 
solid work and thought, honest investi- 
gation, and, in many cases, intimate 
personal experience. 

I have attempted a rough classifica- 
tion under seven heads: 

(1) Municipal Politics and Police. 

(2) National Politics, including ques- 
tions of Trusts and Finance. 

(3) International Politics. 

(4) Social Topics. 

(5) Science, Medicine, &c. 

(6) Sport. 

(7) Miscellaneous. 


Municipal Politics and Police. 

In the particular bundle of magazines 
before me, municipal polities do not 
chance to take up very much space. If 
this be other than a pure chance, it 
must mean that the vein is for the pres- 
ent worked out; for, until quite re- 
cently, it was perhaps the most pro- 
ductive of all. I have already referred 
to Mr. Steffens’ investigations of mu- 
nicipal corruption, to Mr. Kibbe Tur- 
ner’s studies of Chicago and. of Tam- 
many. and to the same writer’s expos- 
ure of the “white slave traffic,” which 
is a form of municipa) corruption in 
every sense of the word. In the bun- 
dle before me, perhaps the most im- 
portant articles are a series entitled, 


“The Beast and the Jungle,” by Judge 
Lindsey, of the Juvenile Court of Den- 
ver (Everybody’s). Ittells an amazing and 
most dramatic story of the struggles of 
an honest and humane man to intro- 
duce something like honesty and hu- 
manity into the administration of the 
law in the capital of Colorado; and it 
ought to be read by everyone who is 
interested in the problem of reclaiming, 
instead of hardening, juvenile misde- 
meanants. Another striking article is 
“The Looting of New York,” by Judge 
Gaynor, now Mayor of New York 
(Pearson’s). It shows how, by a “mon- 
strous traction conspiracy,” “the poor 
city is being bled at every pore.” Then 
we have “Policing our Lawless Cities” 
(Hampton’s), “The Police Commission- 
er’s Task” (Metropolitan), and “The Or- 
ganized Criminals of New York” 
(McClure’s), all by General Bingham, late 
head of the New York Police. An ar- 
ticle in the Cosmopolitan deals with the 
history and exploits of the redoubtable 
“Black Hand” organization; and in 
McClure’s we have “The Story of a Re- 
former’s Wife: an Account of the Kid- 
napping of Fremont Older, the Shoot- 
ing of Francis J. Heney, and the San 
Francisco Dynamite Plots,” by Mrs. 
Fremont Older. This is only the lat- 
est of several extraordinarily interest- 
ing articles dealing with the recent his- 
tory of San Francisco. 


National Politics and Finance. 

Under this head the articles are so 
numerous that I can do little more than 
give a list of significant titles. “The 
Trust that will Control all Trusts.” 
“Water-Power and the Price of Bread,” 
“The Pinchot-Ballinger Controversy,” 
“Mr. Ballinger and the National Grab- 
Bag,” “The Story of Sugar,” “Spreckles 
and the Philadelphia Sugar Trust”’— 
all these appear in Hampton’s Magazine, 
which is making a particularly spirited 
fight against the “grabbing” of national 
resources, such as water-power. forests, 
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and Alaskan coal and copper, by the as- 
sociated magnates of finance. Mr. 
Ballinger, Secretary of the Interior in 
Mr. Taft's administration, is roundly 
accused of favoring the Trusts in their 
evasions of the law; hence the recur- 
rence of his name in these articles. 
Then we have: “The Heart of the Rail- 
road Problem” (Hampton’s) and “Hill 
against Harriman: the Story of the Ten- 
Years’ Struggle for Railway Supremacy 
in the West” (American). On the ques- 
tion of tariffs, we have “Where the 
Shoe is Pinched,” by Miss Tarbell 
(American); “A Tariff-made City: Pitts- 
burg” (American); “The President Re- 
ports Progress” and “In the Supreme 
Court” (Everybody's); while an article 
closely relevant to the tariff question 
is “Aldrich, Boss of the Senate” (Hamp- 
ton’s). Miscellaneous articles under this 
head are: “The Financial Captains of 
To-morrow” (Pearson's), “The Cost of 
the Wall-Street Game” (Everybody's), 
“The Direct Primary” (Mwnsry's), “Pos- 
tal Savings Banks” (Pearson's), *“Okla- 
homa and the Indian: a Carnival of 
Graft” (Hampton's), *“‘The Rebate Con- 
spiracy” (Cosmopolitan), “The Yellow 
Pariahs” (Cosmopolitan), “The Negro in 
Politics” (Hampton’s), “A Continent De- 
spoiled” (McClure’s). Almost all these 
articles are so clearly, vigorously writ- 
ten, and give such curious insight into 
significant phases of human nature, 
that even an outsider like myself, not 
directly concerned in the matter at is- 
sue, can read them with the keenest 
interest. 


International Politics. 

As the significance of the Atlantic 
Ocean diminishes, and America is be- 
ing more and more swept into the gen- 
eral stream of world-affairs, it is nat- 
ural that a new interest in the affairs of 
other nations should manifest itself. It 
has done so very strikingly of recent 
years. It was McClure’s, for example, 
which published Kuropatkin’s commen- 


taries on the Russo-Japanese War; it is 
McClure’s which has recently given us 
“The Ominous Hush in Europe,” “The 
New Germany: an Object-Lesson,” 
“Germany’s Preparedness for War,” 
and “The Secrets of the Schluessel- 
berg.” Among other articles on for- 
eign affairs and personalities which I 
find in the pile before me, I may men- 
tion “The Terror on Europe's Thresh- 
old” (Everybody’s)—a very remarkable 
paper; “England's Epoch-Making Bud- 
get” (Cosmopolitan); “America and the 
Vatican” (Metropolitan); “The New Ré- 
gime in China” (Everybody's); “Why 
Japan does not want to Fight.” and 
“Will Japan become a Christian Na- 
tion?” two strikingly well-informed ar- 
ticles in Hampton's; “Barbarous Mex- 
ico,” a series of papers in the American; 
“Spiking Down an Empire” (fvery- 
body’s)—an acount of the new Canadian 
trans-Continental Railway; and in the 
‘Metropolitan articles on the Czar of 
Russia and the King of England, so 
much superior to the ordinary patch- 
works of gossip that they may fairly 
claim a place in this section. 


Social Topics. 

Under this somewhat vague heading 
a great number of articles may nat- 
urally be classed. - I pick out only some 
of the more remarkable. In the Amer- 
ican Mr. Ray Stannard Baker has writ- 
ten a series of articles under the gen- 
eral title of “The Spiritual Unrest.” 
It includes such papers as “The Case 
against Trinity” (an exposure of scan- 
dals connected with the administration 
of property belonging to the richest 
church in New York). “The Godlessness 
of New York,” “The Faith of the Un- 
churched,” “Lift Men from Gutter, or 
Remove the Gutter—Which?” These 
articles are all founded on a genuine 
examination of conditions, and are full 
of actual first-hand knowledge. A 
somewhat analogous series has been 
running in the Cosmopolitan under the 
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sensational titles of “Blasting the Rock 
of Ages,” “Polyglots in Temples of Ba- 
bel,” “Christianity in Crucible,” 
and “Rallying Round the Cross.”’ These 
papers deal with the advanced 
views on religion, morals and politics 
alleged to be disseminated in Americau 
universities, and with the counterblasts 
attempted by the churches. A series 
in Hampton's called “Beating Men to 
Make them Good” with the 
abuses and absurdities of the prison 
system; and in the same magazine a 
series entitled, “What Eight Million 
Women Want,” describes the social 
and political activities of women’s 
clubs throughout America, which have 
turned from the discussion of Browning 
and the musical glasses to questions of 
street cleaning, sanitation, housing, and 
progressive activities in general. A 
few more titles will show that topics of 
special interest to women predominate 
in this section: “Women and Occupa- 


the 


very 


deals 


tions,” “The Beauty Business,” 
“Eugenics,” and “A Servant on the 
Servant Question” (American); “The 


Bird Tribute to Vanity” (Hampton's): 
“The Story of a Spring Hat” (Metropol- 
itan); “Divorce and Public Welfare” 
(McClure’s). Miss Tarbell has recently 
begun in the American what promises 
to be a long series of articles on “The 
American Woman,” beginning with 
studies of the women of the Revolu- 
tionary period. 


Science, Medicine, &c. 

Some of the ablest and most impor- 
tant work done for the American maga- 
zines falls under this heading. Here 
again it seems to me that McClure’s 
takes a clear lead with such articles as 
“Conquering Spinai Meningitis,” ‘What 
we know about Cancer.” “The Vampire 
of the South” (the terrible hookworm). 
and “Pellagra, the Medical Mystery of 
To-day.” All these articles are models 
of investigation: and concentration, and 
I, for one, find them absorbingly inter- 
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esting. In the same category come 
“The Red Cross and Tuberculosis,” 
“War on the White Death,” and Pro- 
fessor Miinsterberg on ‘“‘Nerves” (Metro- 
politan); “The Sacrifice of the Inno- 
cents” and “Exercise that Rests” (Cos- 
mopolitan). Then we have “The Nature 
of Physical Life” and “Does the 
Weather Bureau Make Good?” (Every- 
body's); “In a Dynamite Factory” (Met- 
ropolitan); “The Coming Spectacle in the 
Skies” (Hampton's); “Psychology and the 
Market,” by Miinsterberg (McClure’s). A 
considerable sub-section might be 
formed of articles on those “super-nor- 
mal” topics which hover on the border- 
lands of science: such as “Telepathy” 
(Pearson’s)—a__ destructive criticism: 
“Eusapia Palladino” (McClure’s); “On 
the Trail of the Ghost,” and Lombroso 
on “What I think of Psychical Re- 
search,” in Hampton’s. It is doubtful 
whether such articles as “Automobiles 
of the Air’ (Hampton’s) and “The Grand 
Week of Flying” (Everybody's) ought to 
take their place in this section or in the 
next. 


Sport. 

The comparative rarity of articles on 
sport in the magazines I am reviewing 
is worthy of notice. It cannot mean 
that the American public is uninter- 
ested in the topic, but rather, I sup- 
pose, that the field is occupied by the 
daily paper and by magazines of a 
lower class. It is no doubt to the 
interest aroused by Mr. Roosevelt’s ex 
pedition that we owe “Trapping Big 
Game in the Heart of Africa” (Hamp- 
tons) and “Hunting in British East 
Africa” (Metropolitan). For the rest, 
there fall under this heading “Sea Ele- 
phant Hunting in the Antarctic” (Hamp- 
ton’s), “Trapping Wild Horses in Ne- 
vada” (MVcClure’s), “The Transformers 
of (Pearson's), “The Fine 
Points of the Game” (American), “Golf 
in America” and “Behind the Scenes in 
Football” (Metropolitan), Here ends the 


taseball” 
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list, so far as the magazines imme- 
diately before me are concerned. 


Miscellaneous. 

There are really few articles which 
might not at a pinch have been placed 
under one or other of the foregoing 
headings. Two papers in Hampton's 
on “Our Undermanned Navy” and “The 
Hitting Power of the American Navy,” 
might have been assigned to the section 
of “National Politics’; and so might 
“The Lure of Gold” (Hampton’s). “The 
Modern Church Building: What Should 
It Be?’ (Munsey’s) and “The Indecent 
Stage” (American) might have ranked 
under “Social Topics.” But there is a 
small residue of articles which it is dif- 
ficult to range under any general head- 
ing. Such are Ferrero’s studies of 
“Nero” and “The Influence of the 
Vine,” in McClure’s; papers on “Cleve- 
land’s Opinions of Men” and “Cleve- 
land as a Lawyer,” in the same maga- 
zine; “Retrospections of an Active 
Life,’ by John Bigelow in the Metropol- 
itan; and papers on the Astors, the 
Goulds, and other great American fam- 
ilies, in the Cosmopolitan. Under the 
“Miscellaneous” rubric, too, would come 
a good deal of cheap padding which 
most of the magazines admit: articles 
on plays and players, which are, as a 
rule, mere text for illustrations, and 
personal paragraphs accompanying por- 
traits of notabilities of the moment. 

One curious point to which I must 
call attention is the almost total ab- 
sence from these magazines of the lit- 
erary essay, the esthetic appreciation, 
the article on painting, sculpture, or 
music. The traditional Bostonian 
spirit is wholly unrepresented in the 
moderp cheap magazine. I find, in- 
deed, articles on “Heroes and Heroines 
of the Violin” (Everybody's), and “Cos- 
ima Wagner, the Widow of Bayreuth” 
(Munsey’s), but these consist of mere 
personal gossip, without any critical 
pretensions. The nearest approach to 


a purely literary article is one of a se- 
ries in Munsey’s, entitled “Famous Af- 
finities of History: Thackeray and Mrs. 
Brookfield.” For the rest, “Chatter 
about Harriet” is evidently not in de- 
maud. Literary and artistic topics are 
left almost entirely to the older and 
more expensive magazines. 


Now, what is the reason that we 
have not in England any such alive and 
alert cheap magazines? There are sev- 
eral partial explanations, though I do 
not think that, taken all together, they 
amount to one satisfactory reason. 

In the first place, the social and po- 
litical studies which form the strength 
of the American cheap magazines fall 
in England rather into the province of 
the great newspapers. It must be re- 
membered that in America there is no 
newspaper which has, like The Times 
and one or two other English papers. a 
national circulation. The 
American newspapers do not circulate 
very largely outside their own cities or 
their own group of States. The cheap 


greatest 


magazines may be called the inter-State 
newspapers, in which articles of inter- 
est to the whole nation find a natural 
outlet. In England, such papers as 
The Times, the Morning Post, or the 
Manchester Guardian will sometimes 
contain a series of half a dozen or more 
articles, which in the United States 
would be condensed into one or two pa- 
pers for McClure’s or the American. 

In the second place, English politi- 
cal and social life is certainly not so 
fertile as the political and social life 
of America in topics of what may be 
ealled dramatic, or even melodramatic, 
interest. The United States present a 
phenomenon new to history—a land of 
vast natural resources in process of 
feverishly-rapid exploitation—a land of 
great cities expanding at an unprece- 
dented rate. Under such conditions, 
immense prizes await the forceful, un- 


scrupulous financier, and immense 
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temptations beset both the municipal 
and the State politician. A “grab” of 
mineral lands or of water-power, or the 
filching from the community, on pre- 
posterous terms, of a ra)i:l-transit 
“franchise,” may mean the aimost im- 
mediate acquisition of a gigantic for- 
tune. What wonder that corruption is 
rampant, and that an infinitude of in- 
genuity, skill, and daring is devoted to 
evading inadequate and feebly-enforced 
laws, and securing the richest pickings 
from a treasure-cave, beside which 
Aladdin’s was but a trumpery toy-shop! 
It is probable that England after the 
Norman Conquest may have presented 
in miniature a similar scene of rapine; 
but not since then has our slow-grow- 
ing community offered anything like the 
same openings for unbridled acquisi- 
tiveness. The United States is like 
an enormously rich country overrun by 
a horde of robber barons, and very in- 
adequately policed by the central gov- 
ernment and by certain local vigilance 
societies. The cheap magazines find in 
this situation an unexampled opportu- 
nity. In writing historical and eco- 
nomic studies which have all the fas- 
cination of a detective story, they at 
the same time help to organize and re- 
inforce the movement for what may be 
called, in the widest sense of the word, 
a more efficient national police. The 
opponents of this movement have nick- 
named it ‘“muck-raking”; and it is prob- 
able enough that some of the clamor 
for reform has been either dishonest or 
insincerely sensational. But these ac- 
eusations cannot lie for a moment 
against the best of the cheap maga- 
zines. Their work has been no less 
sincere than efficient, and they have 
been an incalculable force for good. 
The logical weakness of their position, 
it seems to me, lies in an insufficient 
thinking-out of the fundamental ideas 
on which their crusade is based. They 
do not see that most of the evils they 
attack are inevitable results of the 
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national creed of individualism. They * 
lack either the insight or the courage 
to admit that some form of collectivism 
is the only permanent check upon the 
enslavement of the people by the most 
amazing plutocracy the world has ever 
seen. 

It is clear that we have not in Eng- 
land anything like the abundance of 
“sensational” subjects that grows out 
of these conditions. There is not so 
much corruption, because there is not 





- 


so much to be gained by corruption; ° 


there is not so much grabbing, because 
there is not so much to be grabbed. At 
the same time, an editor endowed with 
the alert intelligence of his American 
colleagues could find plenty of matter 
for articles on the American model. I 
put this point the other day to a lady 
much interested in social politics; and 
in ten minutes she mentioned to me 
nearly aS many subjects that might 
with great advantage be treated by 
what I may call the McClure methods. 
Among them were gross breaches and 
evasions of even our none too strin- 
gent housing laws, tolerated by reac- 
tionary Councils; the system of sending 
back half-cured cases of consumption 
from our municipal sanatoria to con- 
ditions of life in which relapse is ab- 
solutely certain, and in which the in- 
fection is inevitably communicated to 
the patient’s family and surroundings: 
the question of the poor-law and of out- 
door relief, which ought certainly to be 
rescued from blue-books and minority 
reports, and, as it were, popularized: 
the medical tyranny which at some 
points is rapidly replacing priestly 
tyranny; the education of the elemen- 
tary teacher, a matter’ in crying need 
of investigation and revision; and the 
constitution and operation of the Lon- 
don Borough Councils, which might 
form the subject (said my informant) 
of a most illuminating article. These 
are subjects suggested off-hand by one 
observer; and anyone who keeps his 
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eyes open might easily prolong the list 
indefinitely. Why, then, is no attempt 
made in England to bring topics of such 
importance home to the wide public of 
the sixpenny magazines? 

Well, there are two reasons. The 
first may be very briefly stated: it is 
the English law of libel. As an Amer- 
ican editor said to me, quite simply: 
“We carry libels in every number.” 
The mildest of the progressive maga- 
zines, if its matter applied to England 
and were published in England, would 
beget such a monthly crop of libel suits 
as would bring unheard-of prosperity to 
the legal profession. The law of libel 
seems to be as inefficient in America 
as it is over-efficient in England. Also 
it must be remembered that an Ameri- 
can will often simply shrug his shoul- 
ders at an accusation which in England 
would blast a man’s whole career. He 
knows that whatever may be the opin- 
ion of the “muck-rakers,” the people 
among and upon whom he lives do not 
expect him to be anything else than the 
ruffian he is proved to be. 

More important still is the second 
great reason why our sixpenny maga- 
zines cannot attempt to follow the 
American lead in social investigation. 
It is simply that they have neither the 
circulation nor the advertisements 
which would enable them to pay for it. 
The American editor will pay more for 
a single article than an English editor 
would pay for the whole matter of one 

The Fortnightly Review. 
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of his numbers. Only by prolonged and 
patient work can the information be ac- 
cumulated which goes to the making of 
a great article of the McClure type; and 
that work has to be liberally paid for. 
A common method is to place the chief 
members of a magazine’s staff on a 
handsome yearly salary, for which they 
are not expected to do more than four 
or five articles in a year—sometimes 
not so many. From three to six 
months of hard, unremitting work will 
often go to the making of an article of 
twelve or fifteen pages, which may thus 
have cost the magazine anywhere from 
£200 to £500. It is the appeal to a 
nation of 80,000,000, and a business 
community of systematic advertisers, 
that enables the American editor to pay 
such large, yet not more than adequate, 
prices. 

And now, having given several rea- 
sons why the American magazine is im- 
possible in England, I have only to add 
that I do not really believe it is impos- 
sible at all. An editor of genius, with 
a fair amount of capital behind him, 
would know how to produce a cheap 
magazine, which, while keeping the 
standard of its fiction high, should at 
the same time deal competently and at- 
tractively with the vital facts of our 
absorbingly interesting time, in such a 
way as to secure an enormous circula- 
tion and make his magazine at once a 
great property and a power in the 
land. 

William Archer. 





COMPULSORY INSURANCE AGAINST UNEMPLOYMENT. 


A Swiss ScouEMsE. 


A middle-class man, whose back was 
almost broken by the burden of rates 
and taxes he had to bear, once went 
into the great blast furnace district. 
There, to his infinite surprise, he found 
puddlers drinking champagne at their 
midday meal. It gave a sort of rel- 


ish to their grub, they said; and livened 
them up a bit. He found, toc, puddlers’ 
wives disporting themselves in velvet, 
and with feathers a good yard long in 
their hats. For it was the palmy days 
of the iron trade, the days when iron- 
workers were making their 61. 10s. a 
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week each; and were spending 
week by week every penny they 
earned. 

What this man saw set him a-think- 
ing, and sorrowfully; for the old say- 
ing, “Wilful waste makes woful want,” 
was in his mind; and, although he had 
nothing to do with the waste, the want, 
when it came, would, as he knew, 
touch him to the quick. He was a fru- 
gal man, and by necessity, not choice: 
he had no champagne to drink, his wife 
had no long feathers. He must pinch 
and save, indeed, to make both ends 
meet, even in those palmy days when 
ironworkers were throwing money out 
of the very windows. And he would 
have to pinch and save harder than ever 
when the palmy days were gone, when 
trade was bad and these workers were 
tramping round the country-side unem- 
ployed and penniless. For then, be- 
sides maintaining himself and his own 
belongings, he would. have to help to 
maintain them and theirs—these men 
who were drinking champagne, and 
their much befeathered wives and 
children. 

The thought of his hardly earned 
money going to these people troubled 
him sorely. He knew, of course, that. 
wastrels though they might be, they 
must not be left to starve. No civil- 
ized State, in this our day, can know- 
ingly leave even the most worthless of 
its members to die through lack of 
bread. Still, let him cudgel his brains 
as he would, he could find no reason 
at all why he, who could not for his life 
earn 61. 108. a week, should have to 
stint himself in all things that they 
who could might spend their 61. 10s. 
week by week the more light-heartedly. 
He had to lay by in good days for bad 
days; why, then. should they not lay 
by? Why should the State not force 
them to lay by? It forced him to pay 
rates and taxes. And he railed against 
the State, declaring that it left undone 
what it ought to do, and did what it 


ought not to do. He even went so far 
as to accuse it of deliberately extorting 
toll from the frugal that it might have 
the wherewithal to deal out doles to the 
thriftless. 

This man was unreasonable, of 
course, but then he had heavy rates and 
taxes to pay; and this being the case, he 
could hardly be expected to be reason- 
able. Besides, it is trying, as even 
the best tempered among us must ad- 
mit, to see men and women, for whom 
we may later have to provide necessa- 
ries, revelling in luxuries which we 
cannot afford. Probably most needy 
rate-payers—and the majority of rate- 
payers are very needy—had they seen 
what he saw, would have felt more or 
less inclined to join with him in his 
railing, and to ask, as he did, why 
should the State allow this wilful waste 
to go on? Why should it not force 
these men to lay by, in the days of 
their prosperity, for the days of adver- 
sity which are sure to come upon them 
sooner or later? The philanthropic 
among them might even have sug- 
gested that the State ought—that it 
was its duty—to force them to lay by, 
not only for the sake of the ratepayers 
but for their own sakes, as a means of 
securing them against the misery and 
degradation of becoming paupers. A 
wage-earner who spends week by week 
every penny he earns, no matter 
whether it be six pounds or six shil- 
lings, is bound inevitably, if he lives, to 
become a pauper, to his own detriment, 
even more than to the detriment of the 
rate-payers. 

Now that it is the duty of the State 
to prevent, so far as it can, its mem- 
bers from becoming paupers, we all 
agree, in theory at any rate; just as we 
all agree that it is to the interest of the 
whole community that it should, in this 
matter, do its duty. Every pauper has 
to be housed, fed, and clothed, at the 
cost of the community, it must be re- 
membered. Unfortunately, here in 
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England, it is by no means always easy 
for the State to do its duty, even when 
it is manifestly to the interest of the 
whole community that it should do it. 
The only means by which a certaiu sec- 
tion of our fellows could be prevented 
from becoming paupers would be by 
forcing them, as this man suggested, to 
lay by in good days for bad. Yet were 
the State but to give a hint that it was 
going to force them to lay by, was go- 
ing to force anybody, indeed, to do any- 
thing except pay rates and taxes, 
straightway there would be a clamor. 
Someone or other would at once dis- 
cover that man’s sacred rights were in 
danger; someone or other would start 
arguing that the right to waste one’s 
own money in one’s owD way was a 
sacred right, secured to all men alike 
by the Magna Charta. Besides, even 
were it otherwise, there would still be 
a difficulty in the way: it is by no 
means sure that the Minister exists 
whose wit it would not pass to devise a 
Compulsory Laying-by Bill. Thus, 
that the State will ever force men di- 
rectly to lay by is practically out of the 
question; all that we can even hope for 
is that it may some day force them to 
do so indirectly, may force them at any 
rate to insure when employed against 
unemployment. If it would even do 
this, however—and there is some hope 
now that it soon will—it would do well 
for all classes, and for no class quite 
so well as the wage-earning class, espe- 
cially the section of it that earns not 
6l. 10s. a week, but perhaps sixteen 
shillings. 

Compulsory insurance against unem- 
ployment, we are always being told 
here in England, savors of tyranny, and 
is therefore, in a democratic country, 
quite impossible. In Switzerland. how- 
ever, the most democratic of all coun- 
tries, it is argued, that it is only in a 
democratic country that it is possible. 
And the Swiss can speak on the subject 
with more authority than any other 


people; for they are the only people 
who have not only framed, but have 
actually worked, compulsory systems 
of insurance against unemployment. 

Already hundreds of years ago, in- 
surance against unemployment was or- 
ganized on compulsory lines in Basle, 
where it seems to have worked fairly 
satisfactorily up to 1789, when war 
broke out, and the only form of insur- 
ance worth having lay in powder and 
shot. Since then several compulsory 
schemes have been devised, one of 
which was tried in Zurich, and another 
in St. Gall, both proving failures. That 
tried in St. Gall never had a chance, 
indeed, of proving anything else, so 
badly was it worked. By far the most 
interesting of the compulsory schemes 
that have yet been devised, however, 
has never been tried at all, although the 
Berne Government was at one time 
eager to try it; and would no doubt 
have done 80, had they not found that, 
if they did, a certain small but power- 
ful section of the Berne workers would 
raise a storm. This scheme is the 
work of Dr. Wassilieff, 2 Russian, who, 
until quite recently, lived in Switzer- 
land. 

Dr. Wassilieff is a medical man; and 
it was his sympathy, not with the rate- 
payers in their woes, but with his 
poorer patients in the suffering entailed 
on them by unemployment, that first 
moved him to interest himself in the 
unemployed problem. As he went 
about among the wage-earners, he saw 
family after family plunged into misery 
simply because the head of the family 
chanced to be out of work for a few 
weeks. So great was the misery in 
some cases, that it led to complete de- 
moralization; and men who had been 
worthy citizens sank down into loafers 
and paupers. In some callings, indeed, 
the men had practically no alternative 
but te become paupers when out of 
work, he found; for when in work, 
their wages were so low that even the 
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provident among them could never lay 
by more than a pittance. If thrown 
out of work, they were, therefore, soon 
at the end of their resources, face to 
face with starvation. And people may 
be thrown out of work almost any day 
now, and without any fault of their 
own. 

To Dr. Wassilieff this state of things 
seemed, not only terrible for the work- 
ers, but disastrous both socially and 
economically for the whole community. 
He therefore set to work to try to find 
a remedy for it. For years he worked 
ceaselessly among the unemployed in 
Berne, studying the whys and where- 
fores of their unemployment, and trying 
to tind remedies for the evils it entails. 
As the result of what he learnt, he be- 
came convinced that the only real so- 
lution of the unemployed problem was 
insurance against unemployment. He 
therefore drew up an insurance against 
unemployment scheme—the system in 
force in Berne to-day is partly founded 
on it. This first scheme, which was 
framed in 1893, was on voluntary lines. 
Five years later, however, he framed a 
scheme on compulsory lines; for he 
had, in the meantime, made up his 
mind, thanks to the experience he had 
gained, that no voluntary scheme of 
this sort would ever work quite satis- 
factorily. It is with his compulsory 
scheme that we are here dealing. 

This scheme is founded on the as- 
sumption that unemployment is the con- 
cern, not only of employers and their 
employees, but of the whole com- 
munity. Men who are unemployed be- 
come destitute sooner or later, and 
when they are destitute the community 
is bound to support them. It behoves 
the community, therefore, for its own 
sake, to take means to secure them, so 
far as possible, against being unem- 
ployed; to secure them also, nolentes 
volentes, against being destitute if un- 
employed. 

Dr. Wassilieff realized clearly, of 





course, that, in a modern industrial 
state, unemployment cannot always be 
prevented: let Governments take what 
precautions they may, and employers 
and employees do what they will, there 
will still be seasons when trade will be 
bad, times of depression, when men and 
women must stand idle because there is 
no work for them to do. He holds, 
however, that, although unemployment 
cannot always be prevented, it can be 
prevented very often; and in framing 
his measure he took good care that it 
should be one that tended to prevent it. 

Under the insurance system he de- 
vised, both the State and the local au- 
thorities—the whole community, in 
fact—have a strong inducement to do 


all in their power to prevent unemploy- - 


ment; and therefore to try to organize 
industry in such a way as to secure 
that there shall be as little unemploy- 
ment as possible. All classes alike have 
a direct interest in there being no unem- 
ployment at all; and therefore, in seeing 
that, so far as possible, every man shall 
be employed. This system offers no 
temptation to men to throw up their 
work, no temptation to employers to 
dismiss their employees. On the con- 
trary. it is so contrived that under it it 
would be to the advantage of masters 
and men alike that there should be no 
throwing up of work, no dismissals. 
Had the Bill which Dr. Wassilieff in- 
troduced into the Berne Parliament be- 
come law, the local authorities of any 
town—or district—in the canton, would 
now have the power to compel all 
wage-earners living in that town, or 
working for employers who lived there, 
to insure against unemployment. They 
would also have the power to compel 
all employers who have works there to 
insure their employees against unem- 
ployment. What he proposed was that, 
in each town or district, the local au- 
thorities should organize a Labor In- 
stitute; and that they should require all 
the employers of labor there, together 
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with their employees, to become mem- 
bers of it. The Labor Institute was 
to consist of three sections—viz. a Con- 
ciliation Board, a Labor Exchange, and 
an Insurance Office; all the three, how- 
ever, were to be worked together, and 
were to be under the same direction 
and control. The actual work of the 
Institute was to be done by paid offi- 
cials, under the surveillance of a man- 
aging committee. One-third of the 
members of this committee were to be 
appointed by the municipality, while 
one-third were to be elected by the em- 
ployers in the town, and one-third by 
their employees. The members of the 
committee were to be responsible for 
the working of the whole Institute to 
the municipality; and the municipality 
was to be responsible for it to the State. 
Dr. Wassilieff calculated that the in- 
terest on the money deposited in the 
insurance Office as insurance fees would 
ultimately cover the working expenses 
of the institute; and meanwhile they 
were to be defrayed out of the district 
rates. 

The special work to which, under the 
scheme, the Conciliation Section of the 
Labor Institute was to devote itself, 
was trying to keep the peace between 
labor and capital by smoothing away 
friction, removing causes of disagree- 
meut, and adjusting differences. It 
was to be the official arbitrator in all 
cases of industrial dispute, the go-be- 
tween whose business was to reconcile 
opposing interests and thus ward off 
lock-outs, strikes and all other forms 
of industrial warfare. It was, of 
course, not proposed that it should at- 
tempt in any way to regulate wages. 
Still one of its most important func- 
tions was to be the drawing up of 
measures for regulating the conditions 
of labor. 

The Labor Exchange was to serve 
two purposes: it was to be its business 
to provide, so far as possible, the unem- 
ployed members of the Institute with 


employment; and its business to pre- 
vent such of them as did not wish for 
employment from obtaining unem- 
ployed grants from the Insurance Of- 
fice. The Exchange manager was to 
be an expert in all that concerns labor 
and the labor markets—an expert, too, 
on the art of distinguishing between 
honest work-seekers and work-shirking 
rogues. He was to be in close touch 
with all the employers in the canton, 
and to know exactly where, if any- 
where, work was to be had, not only 
there but threughout the country. 
Thus, even if he had no vacant place 
on the Exchange list to offer an unem- 
ployed who presented himself, he would 
at any rate be able to tell him where 
his best chance lay of finding work: 
and by so doing he would save him 
many a vain, weary tramp. All the 
members of the Labor Institute were 
to have the right to his help, gratis of 
course. A wage-earning member 
must, indeed, by law apply to him for 
work before applying to the Insurance 
Office for an unemployed allowance. 
The employer-members, too, must have 
recourse to the Exchange when in 
search of employees; or, at any rate, if 
they engaged outsiders they must pay 
for them double insurance fees. 

Of the three sections into which, un- 
der Dr. Wassilieff’s scheme, the Labor 
Institute was to be divided, the most 
interesting by far was, of course, the 
insurance against unemployment sec- 
tion. This was the most important 
section; it was the section, indeed, that 
gave its character to the whole project, 
and stamped it as original. Concilia- 
tion boards and labor exchanges there 
were already in the land, but an insur- 
ance office worked on the lines this of- 
fice was to be worked was something 
quite new. 

According to the regulations laid 
down by the Bill, wage-earners were 
required to insure against unemploy- 
ment individually, each wage-earner in- 
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suring himself; while their employers, 
on the contrary, were required to in- 
sure them collectively, by trade groups. 
All the workshops, factories, &c., in 
any town or district were to be ar- 
ranged in groups, each group contain- 
ing those of the same or similar kind. 
All the metal works, for instance, were 
to be in one group, all the chemical 
works in another. Then the owners of 
the works in each group were to unite 
and insure jointly their employees 
against unemployment. 

A man who obtained work in any 
place must go at once to the Labor In- 
stitute there, the Bill ordained, and 
take out an insurance policy. The 
procedure was as simple as possible: all 
that he had to do was to obtain an in- 
surance book, pay an insurance fee of 
half a franc, or a franc, according to 
his wages, and notify his employer that 
he had done so. Then his employer 
must every fortnight, when he paid 
him his wages, deduct from them a cer- 
tain percentage, the precise amount be- 
ing fixed by the insurance authorities, 
and deposit the money for him at the 
Insurance Office. This he was to con- 
tinue to do until his employee had 
thirty francs deposited there. The day 
the man had thirty francs at the Office 
he became a full member of the Insti- 
tute, with all a member's privileges; 
and so long as he had them there no 
further deductions might be made from 
his wages for insurance fees. He was 
for the time being insured against un- 
employment, in fact; and if unemploy- 
ment came, he was secure from want 
certainly for four weeks, probably for 
five, and possibly for six. unless indeed 
there was work to be had and he re- 
fused to have it. For the Labor In- 
stitute must either forthwith find em- 
ployment for him, through the Labor 
Exchange, or provide him, through the 
Insurance Office, with an unemployed 
allowance, out of his own money sup- 
plemented by other money. If when 





work was offered him, however, he re- 
fused it, or if he accepted it and lost it 
through his own fault, he of course for- 
feited his claim to an allowance. 

The thirty francs at the Insurance 
Office were the policyholder’s inaliena- 
ble property: no matter what debts he 
might have, no creditor could, under 
the scheme, touch the money, nor could 
he himself touch it so long as he con- 
tinued working in the district. If, 
however, before it had been dealt out 
to him in the form of an unemployed 
allowance, he quitted the district, it 
was to be refunded to him; or, if he 
died, it was to be refunded to his fam- 
ily. Thus, come what would, the 
money he was forced to lay by, as it 
was deducted from his wages whether 
he wished it or not, was sure to be re- 
turned to him or his sooner or later. 
Insurance against unemployment, as 
planned by Dr. Wassilieff, entailed on 
him, therefore, no risk of loss what- 
ever; on the contrary, he was bound to 
gain considerably by being insured if 
out of work, and he lost nothing by be- 
ing insured even if he always remained 
in work. 

Not only must the wage-earner him- 
self contribute to the Insurance Fund 
thirty francs as a provision in case of 
unemployment, but his master must 
also contribute for him thirty francs. 
Whereas the wage-earner, however, 
was to begin contributing on the day 
he had work in the district, his em- 
ployer was not to contribute until 
there was actual unemployment in the 
trade group to which he, as an em- 
ployer, belonged; and if there never was 
unemployment, then he was never to 
contribute. Whether there was or was 
not, he was to be responsible to the 
Insurance Office to the amount of thirty 
frances for each of his employees who 
was a full member of the Office—i.e. 
who had thirty francs deposited there. 
He was to be responsible for the 
money, however, not as an individual, 
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but as a member of his trade group, all 
the employers of any group being col- 
lectively responsible to the Office for 
thirty francs for each man who was 
employed at any of the works belong- 
ing to the group, and who had himself 
thirty francs deposited at the Office. 
For the men who had not yet deposited 
their thirty francs the employers were 
to have no responsibility. It was only 
for those who had, that they could be 
called upon to pay the thirty francs 
each; and for them only in weekly in- 
stallments of 7% francs each for four 
weeks if actually unemployed. 

With the employers individually the 
Insurance Office was to have nothing 
whatever to do; with them it was to 
deal only collectively. The proposed 
arrangement was that at the end of 
every week it should inform each group 
of employers how many—if any—of 
the men for whom they were collect- 
ively responsible had been unemployed 
during that week, and cal] upon them 
to pay 7% francs each for such of them 
as had been unemployed for less than 
four weeks. The money was to be 
paid by the employers collectively, they 
being left free to decide among them- 
selves, with the help of the Conciliation 
sourd if necessary, the precise amount 
that each separate employer should 
pay, the amount varying, of course, ac- 
cording to the number of his employees. 
Thus, if there was unemployment in 
any trade group, the cost of helping to 
provide for the unemployed would fall 
on all the employers belonging to the 
group, on each one of them in propor- 
tion to the number of his employees, 
and quite irrespective of whether 
among that number there were, or were 
not, unemployed. It would, therefore, 
be of course to the direct interest of 
every employer in the group to do 
everything in his power to prevent men 
from being thrown out of employment, 
not only his own men, but the men of 
bis fellow employers. 
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The working of the insurance system, 
as proposed in the Bill, was simple in 
the extreme. Supposing that a man 
who was a full member of the Institute 
lost his work, he was straightway to 
report himself at the Labor Exchange, 
and place his name on the unemployed 
list. Then the Exchange manager must 
—it was to be his business—begin at 
once to try to find work for him; and, 
if he succeeded, the matter would be 
settled without ever being referred to 
the Insurance Office. If he failed, 
however, and through no fault on the 
part of the unemployed, he would pass 
him on to the office with a certificate 
for an unemployed allowance, keeping 
his name on the Bureau list, of course, 
the while, and continuing to try to find 
work for him. Then, unless in the 
meantime work was found for him, the 
man would receive from the Insurance 
Office, each week for four weeks, an 
allowance of fifteen francs, 7% out of 
his Own money and 7% out of the 
money handed over to the office by the 
trade group to which his former em- 
ployer belonged. At the end of four 
weeks his own thirty francs would, of 
course, be gone, and so would the thirty 
francs from the employers of his 
group. If he was a stranger in the 
canton he would, therefore, then be 
thrown on his own resources, as the In- 
surance Office could do no more for 
him. For Dr. Wassilieff did not pro- 
pose that the unemployed, who were 
mere sojourners in the canton, should 
receive any help either from the State 
or the locality. What they were to 
receive was to come out of their own 
pockets and the pockets of their former 
employers. They were to have their 
own thirty francs plus the thirty francs 
of their employers, but nothing beyond 
—nhot one penny from the community. 

If the man was a native of the can- 
ton, however, then it was to be other- 
wise. Then, if he had not found work 
when the end of the fourth week came, 
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the Insurance Office was to make him 
a grant of twelve francs for the fifth 
week, the money being provided by the 
State out of the cantonal taxes. It was 
to the manifest advantage, therefore, of 
the cantonal authorities, as of every 
cantonal ratepayer, that he should find 
work before the end of the fourth week 
came, a reason, of course, why they 
should all combine in trying to help 
him to find it. The twelve francs the 
canton provided were not to be granted 
more than twice to the same person in 
the course of any one year. 

If, besides being a native of the can- 
ton in which he was working, the pol- 
icyholder had a settlement in the town 
or district, the Insurance Office was re- 
quired under the Bill to provide for him 
during the sixth week of his unemploy- 
ment, if he was unemployed for six 
weeks. It must give him for this sixth 
week twelve francs, the money being 
provided by the municipal—or district 
—authorities out of the local rates. 
Thus, just as it was to the advantage 
of the whole canton that he had work 
before the end of the fourth week of 
his unemployment, it was to the advan- 
tage of his own locality that he should 
have it before the end of the fifth 
week, 

At the end of six weeks, if the man 
was still unemployed, the Insurance 
Office would wash its hands of him, 
no matter who he might be. It would 
have done for him all that it could do, 
and he would have no further claim on 
it. According to Dr. Wassilieff’s orig- 
inal scheme, the policyholder was to 
have twelve francs a week out of the 
local rates, not only for one week but 
for every week after the fifth week that 
he was unemployed. It was only be- 
cause there was no chance of its being 
accepted in this form that he modified 
it. During the whole time a policy- 
holder was unemployed, however long 
it might be, the Labor Exchange must 
try to find work for him, always pro- 





viding that he was doing his best to find 
it for himself. As soon as he found it, 
he must at once begin to insure again: 
he must take out a new insurance book, 
and his employer must make deductions 
from his wages until he had again 
his thirty france at the Insurance 
Office. 

Insurance against unemployment is, 
of course, no guarantee against pauper- 
ism. A man may be insured and yet 
become a pauper, only if he does the 
fault will, as a rule, be his own. As 
things are, many a man becomes a pau- 
per in spite of himself, in spite of his 
making every effort to remain self-sup- 
porting. For, if thrown out of work, 
let him do what he will, he may be at 
the end of his resources before he can 
find another job. If insurance against 
unemployment were the order of the 
day, however, things would be other- 
wise. Had we here in England a law 
framed on the same lines as the meas- 
ure Dr. Wassilieff drew up, then all 
who were insured—.e. all who belonged 
to the wage-earning class, Englishmen 
and aliens alike—would be secure, in 
case of unemployment, even if they had 
not a penny in hand, of a provision of 
12s. 6d. a week each for four weeks, 
the money being provided by them- 
selves and their former employers. 
Such of them as were English would be 
secure of a provision for five weeks, as 
they would receive for the fifth week, 
if still unemployed, a grant of 10s. out 
of the National Exchequer; and such of 
them as, besides being English, had 
lived for two years in the district in 
which they had last worked, would be 
secure of one for six weeks, if still un- 
employed, as during the sixth week they 
would receive 10s. out of the local rates. 
Thus, even the aliens among them 
would have four good weeks in which 
to look for work before destitution 
could set in; while the Englishmen 
would all have five weeks, and many of 
them six. Nor is this all. During the 
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whole time they were unemployed, they 
would all, no matter whether English 
or foreign, have expert officials at their 
service, ready to help them in every 
possible way to find work. These ben- 
efits they would have even under a 
law framed on the Wassilieff scheme, 
and that this scheme might be bettered 
no one can deny. 

One of the chief defects of the Was- 
silieff scheme is that casual laborers 
derive no benefit from it. Another is 
the inducement it offers to employers 
io give the preference. in engaging 
hands, to men who are not full mem- 
bers of the Insurance Institute—that is, 
to men who have not yet deposited 
thirty francs at the Insurance Office; 
for it is only for the men who are full 
members that they can be called upon 
to help to provide in case of unemploy- 
ment. Another defect is the hindrance 
it puts in the way of the free circula- 
tion of labor, as under it a man who 
had a settlement in a district would 
naturally be reluctant to remove else- 
where. Another, again, is the friction 
between employers and local authori- 
ties that might result from the work- 
ing of the scheme. These are serious 
defects, of course; still surely not one 
of them is so serious but that a remedy 
might be found for it. 

As for the merits of the scheme, 
among them must be counted the fact 
that, under it, not only is no induce- 
ment offered to men to be unemployed, 
but what is almost equally importaut, 
no inducement is offered to those who 
live in the country to flock into towns. 
Then it leaves the policyholders free to 
belong to unions or not, just as they 
choose; and it makes their claim to an 
unemployed allowance to depend on 
their willingness to accept work; and 
these also are merits. The merit par 
excellence of the scheme, however, is its 
cheapness. It lays burdens on all 
classes of the community, it is true, but 
on no class is the burden heavy; except- 


ing in the case of the employer class, 
indeed, it is apparent rather than real. 
For under it, the workers would, as we 
have seen, receive more than they give; 
while both the taxpayers and the rate- 
payers would save almost as much, if 
not quite as much, as they would 
spend. A man must already be unem- 
ployed for four weeks before he could 
claim one penny from the State, it 
must be remembered; and five weeks 
before he could claim one penny from 
his town; while no alien would ever be 
able to claim anything from either. 
Twenty shillings is the most the State 
could ever, in any circumstances, be 
called upon to pay any one person in 
one year. It is not probable, indeed, 
that either the State or the district 
would ever be called upon to pay more 
than 10s. each; the State and the dis- 
trict together—i.e. the whole community 
—therefore more than 20s. for one per- 
son in one year; and that only for a 
person who was unemployed for five— 
in the case of the district, six—consec- 
utive weeks. 

How much the unemployed, who are 
unemployed for five or six weeks, cost 
the community per head now, on an 
average, in poor relief, unemployed 
work and private charity, it is of course 
impossible to say precisely; but that 
they cost less than 20s. can hardly be 
maintained. And the money they cost 
now degrades and pauperizes those 
who receive it; whereas the money 
they would cost, under an insurance 
system, would help them to preserve 
their self-respect by saving them from 
becoming paupers. As it is, it goes for 
the most part to the worthless among 
them, to the professional unemployed, 
loafers who have no wish to be em- 
ployed. But then it would go to the 
worthy—the Labor Exchange would 
see to that—to those who were out of 
work through no fault of their own, 
and were striving hard to find work. A 
compulsory insurance against unem- 
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ployment system would be well worth 
the money it might cost, if for nothing 
but that it would enable the community 
to distinguish between the genuine un- 
employed and the professional loafer, 
and to mete out to the one as to the 
other the treatment he merits. An un- 
employed who refused work offered to 
him by the Labor Exchange, or who 
accepted it but did not do it, would 
not only forfeit his claim to an unem- 
The Nineteenth Century and After. 
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ployed allowance, but he would stamp 
himself as a loafer, and thereby for- 
feit all claim to help of any kind, either 
from the community or the individual. 
He would no longer have any excuse 
for wandering round, preying on his 
fellows; his occupation would be gone, 
in fact, and unless he could make up 
his mind to change his ways and earn 
his own daily bread, he would soon 
find himself in a penal institution. 
Edith Sellers. 





THE STORY OF HAUKSGARTH FARM. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Happily, in the end Silence was in- 
duced to resign her more fatal econo- 
mies. 

Whereupon John Gospel’s_intelli- 
gence put out unexpected powers. He 
felt his heart strengthened within him, 
praised God audibly, and set about to 
show that he had not labored for years 
under the guidance of George Whin- 
nery in vain. The mere habit of obe- 
dience to his old master carried him 
along in safe and fruitful methods; 
and, for the rest, the season was sin- 
gularly free from agricultural disasters. 

John’s mind, though incapable of a 
philosophic formula, was imbued by 
the Hebraic conception of things, by the 
sense of the living spirit behind the ap- 
pearance which marks the utterances 
of that ancient people, awake to God. 
Unlettered, untaught. he had taken into 
a retentive memory the roll of the 
Psalms, and would follow the plough 
and all the work of his hands with 
some fine cadence upon his lips; and in 
his heart a resting, childlike faith in a 
future blessing dropping hour by hour 
towards them at the Farm. 

The day of labor. thus liberated from 
restraint, and thus writ about with 
scriptural promise and allusion, began 
again to prosper, and the spirit of Si- 
lence became encouraged and _ sus- 


tained. She too felt the beckon of 
the future amidst the memories of the 
past and the torments of the present. 
And her brain became cleared to a final 
resolution. She courageously deter- 
mined that, in so far as the manage- 
ment of the Farm went, she would ig- 
nore the debts and would, as in the or- 
dinary course, lend to the land her first 
liberal care and solicitude. If sacri- 
fice was necessary, it should come 
from the house and be a personal mat- 
ter. 

Apart from the Farm, her most val- 
uable asset was the handsome furni- 
ture, mellowed into beauty by age and 
care, with which the home was 
stocked. This treasure she had it in 
her power to surrender, and, correcting 
her first impulse, she told herself that 
not even the bureau should be with- 
held. 

Eventually, on the advice of Mr. Da- 
ker, it was decided that a public sale 
should take place at the Farm in the 
week before Midsummer Day. But 
Silence did not demur when the clergy- 
man proposed an attempt to part with 
a few of the goods by private treaty 
and, as he hoped, more profitably. 

It happened that Mr. Daker knew 
nothing of the coldness which had 
arisen between the Whinnery family 
and the Hall. The park of the Arne- 
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sons lay some distance to the north-east 
of Hauksgarth and behind the Feil. It 
was not within the parish of his min- 
istration, and his acquaintance with 
the family was small. Moreover, 
Whinnery’s reticence could be abso- 
lutely effective when he chose to make 
it so, and on the matter of his quarrel 
with the Arnesons he had been greatly 
resolved. By this time Colonel Arneson 
had shuffled himself out of life under 
an accumulating burden of petty dis- 
asters induced by petty mismanage- 
ment, and Harold Arneson had entered 
into possession. It was to Harold, 
therefore, that Mr. Daker. resolved to 
carry the story of Silence’s distresses, 
with a view to procuring a profitable 
sale of the bureau. 

Harold was now a man nearing mid- 
dle age; his appearance had not im- 
proved with his years; his fair coloring 
was of the Norse—a coloring which 
flourishes into great beauty under aus- 
tere and healthy living; but which, un- 
der dissipation, washes out to patchy 
pallor and sickliness. It did not cor- 
rect this result when he affected the 
dandy deportment and dress, not of the 
robust specimens of the Regent's time 
and of the heyday at Watier’s—men 
who carried their folly with a splendor 
that half condoned it—but of the vain 
and feeble copyists who drearily imi- 
tated their stronger prototypes through 
William’s reign. The decline of the 
Arnesons under Harold would probably 
be in extravagant display and rapid 
ruin, unless something swooped upon 
him in his early career and mercifully 
stopped it. 

Mr. Daker had thought it well to dis- 
patch a letter to the Squire before mak- 
ing a personal call. A day or two 
later he himself arrived at the Hall, 
and was at once ushered into the draw- 
ing-room, where he was told that Mr. 
Arneson awaited him. As he entered 
he remarked that a lady hastily rose 
from a chair near the window and 
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passed from the room by another door. 
Mr. Daker knew her as Mrs. Arneson. 
She was young, a brunette, and hand- 
some; but her spirited features were 
marred by some besetting care, which 
subdued the natural sparkle of a viva- 
cious nature, and produced upon the 
face a brooding shadow. At times a 
flash from the fine dark eyes, like a 
leap of the sword from the scabbard, 
would cut this seated gloom. Such a 
look, as she left the room, she threw 
back upon the clergyman. The Squire 
stood upon the hearthrug, handling, 
with rather a supercilious air, the note 
which Mr. Daker be!ieved him to have 
received a day or two earlier. 

The drawing-room was long and spa- 
cious; the walls were white in coloring, 
and the elaborate furnishing and uphol- 
stery was genuine old French. Harold, 
the well-attired centre-piece to this ex- 
pensive luxury, did not advance to 
meet his visitor, and when Mr. Daker 
had passed through the space between 
the dvor and the hearth, and had ac- 
cepted Harold’s cool two fingers, he 
looked somewhat shrewdly at the fine 
appearance before him of a high stock, 
huge lapels, tight trousers and elabo- 
rate waistcoat, anxious for signs of the 
living heart of a man beneath. The 
Squire’s first remark was in the last 
degree unexpected. 

“Your note unfortunately fell into my 
wife’s: hands, Mr. Daker,” said he in 
a thin harsh voice. “I have but now 
received it. Surely it is to the 
young person's landlord you should 
apply?” 

Mr. Daker’s surprised eyes perused 
the aristocratic, inharmonious face for 
a moment before he found a reply. 
Over the features a furtive look 
seemed to steal and vanish, playing 
hide-and-seek under the fine wrinkles, 
the cultivated sameness of expression, 
the thinning temples about which the 
hair was tutored. 

“But it is precisely against that land- 
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lord I am striving to defend her!” cried 
he. 

“Ah! He is a rogue?” answered 
Harold. “Very possible! I have, how- 
ever, enough to do in looking after my 
own tenants. I cannot undertake the 
tenants of other people.” 

The voice, a high faisetto, had that 
exaggerated, irritably determined note 
which is least expressive of a really 
firm will. 

“Silence is the last of the Whin- 
nerys,” returned Mr. Daker, “the only 
one remaining of the family to whom 
your father owed his life, and you, in 
consequence, your existence, Mr. Arne- 
son.” 

HIlarold’s mouth, that feature at odds 
with the better mould of the rest, 
slightly opened in a smile which was 
merely an affair of the muscles and 
teeth, and which produced a desolating, 
cheerless effect, frightful to Mr. Da- 
ker’s genial heart. 

“D’ you call that a boon?” he asked 
with a shrill laugh. 

“It was bought with the price of an- 
other's,” said Mr. Daker gravely. 

“My father’s was, you mean. A 
fighting chap of the name of Whinnery 
got skewered instead of him—that ’s 
the tale, isn’t it? As for myself, am I 
responsible either for that or for my 
own existence? Bothered if I know 
whether I value my existence or not. 
The whole business of living seems to 
me a damned queer one. But I tell 
you, Mr. Daker, I ’m a bit of a phil- 
osopher, and I mean to get out of it 
what I can.” He gave another shrill 
laugh, an indescribably pointless laugh, 
powerless to enliven or change the set- 
tled dull stare of his light-colored eyes. 
“*Pon my word now! That ’s how I 
look at it.” 

“It lies with every man to make his 
existence what he will,” said Mr. 
Daker. 

“IT ’ve begun mine badly, you think? 
I ’ve a bit of a reputation, have I?” 
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replied Harold, not without some easy 
pride in remembered scandals. “From 
your point of view as a clergyman let 
us grant it. But the Arnesons have 
always been good Churchmen, and 
since you, a clergyman, apply to me, I 
am willing to head a subscription list, 
to help the young person out of her dif- 
ficulty.” 

So saying, he drew from his pocket a 
purse of knitted silk having gold em- 
bossed rings, and searching in it with 
his slender white finger and polished 
almoud-shaped nail, drew out a gold 
coin, which he offered to Mr. Daker, 
who ignored it. 

“Come, Mr. Arneson,” said the 
clergyman, “one does not offer people 
like the Whinnerys charity. Thought- 
ful human help you can give them— 
that and a recognition of their worth. 
But nothing else.” 

“By Gad! J wouldn’t refuse gold.” 

The slim finger slipped back the coin 
with the haste of the spendthrift's 
greed. Then he tossed the purse in 
the air carelessly, caught it again, 
dandled and squeezed it in his palm, 
und replaced it in his pocket. The 
feel of its fulness was accompanied by 
a snatching uneasiness of mind, almost 
physical in its intensity—a sense of the 
flux in things, of instability, of a perpet- 
ual pouring away, as of something bot- 
tomless and unsound in existence. 

“Damned if I know where the money 
goes,” he muttered, his curious inhar- 
monious mouth drooping and his eyes 
mechanically wandering about the 
apartment. 

Mr. Daker contemplated in amazed 
silence this light feather-brained man, 
whose attention, borne suddenly away 
from the immediate issue, had become 
sucked into some habitual and gloomy 
cave of the mind. 

“Let us come to the point,” said he 
firmly after his pause; and Harold with 
a jerk readjusted his countenance. “In 
order to raise the money to pay off the 
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debts, Mistress Whinnery is 


alleged 
compelled to sell some of the very old 
and very handsome furniture she pos- 


other things is a 
I was going to 


sesses. Amougst 
beautiful old bureau. 
suggest to you x 

“Not in my line, Mr. Daker. By 
Gad! Farm furniture in the Hall! My 
taste runs to Louis Quatorze and the 
French style. It is true, I am a con- 
noisseur-——” 

And there his talk, thrown out rap- 
idly, jerkily, broke off with a snap. He 
fingered one of his short fair whiskers 
and stared open-mouthed, with his 
empty fixity of look, at nothing in par- 
ticular. 

“Well,” he broke out again suddenly, 
“what ’s it like?” 

Mr. Daker, startled at the change of 
front, described the beauties of the 
bureau. 

“I ’m deuced hard up for the mo- 
ment,” said Harold. moving his head 
about as though looking for a way of 
escape. “But I don’t mind giving ten 
pounds for the thing. I daresay,” he 
muttered in an undertone, as though 
arguing with himself, “that I could re- 
sell it to my bailiff for ten guineas. No 
doubt I could. Yes. That's it.” 

With a knit brow, again he stared at 
nothing in particular. He thrust his 
hand into his pocket and drew it out 
again. The fingers had a nervous 
quiver as though suspended from some 
blind habit and itching for relief. 

And this, in effect, concluded the in- 
terview. Mr. Daker perceived with 
what manner of man he had to deal, 
and abandoning his efforts as useless, 
withdrew from the cool, wide drawing- 
room. As he passed through the hall, 
he caught sight of Mrs. Arneson’s hand- 
some gloomy face watching him, with- 
out attempt at concealment, through 
the chink of a half-open door. The in- 
cident affected him as something ex- 
traordinarily sinister. 

It needed all the light of the morning 
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and the beauty of the Bay lying at peace 
in the rugged cup of the hills, to steal 
from his face the unpleasant impression 
of his visit. 


CHAPTER XV. 

When Mr. Nasshiter saw that the 
Farm was apparently recovering from 
the effects of the blow he had dealt it, 
when, instead of desolation and neglect, 
he beheld there the ordinary tale of la- 
bor and the busy operations in the 
fields, he cursed under his breath and 
vowed to get even with Mistress Whin- 
nery in the end. The news of the 
projected sale of her goods being pur- 
posely bruited abroad in the neighbor- 
hood, that also disturbed him, the rumor 
bringing him down post-haste to the 
parsonage at Summerdale for a call. 

Mr. Daker prepared to interview his 
visitor with distaste, being persuaded 
that the errand was no 
more than the errand of a rogue. But he 
amazed to find that the man’s 
purpose was simply a suggestion of the 
ndvantage likely to be offered in the 
sale of a piece or two of the furniture 
by private treaty. 

If he was surprised to find his ideas 
supported from such a quarter, he was 
more perplexed when the man named 
himself as a possible buyer. An of- 
fer from this source could only be 
viewed with suspicion, and Mr. Daker 
was on his guard from the moment 
Nasshiter made it. To gain time for 
reflection, he handed him a list of the 
effects, at the head of which stood the 
handsome four-post bed on which 
reorge Whinnery and his wife had 
died, and the bureau in the kitchen. 

It did not surprise Mr. Daker that 
upon these two articles Nasshiter set 
his immediate choice, for he himself 
had described their beauty, but he was 
puzzled to detect in him an extraordi- 
nary eagerness after their possession. 
This disposition in itself seemed to 
warn him aguinst the sale; yet he could 


he came on 


was 
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conceive no reason for opposing the 
purchase. One thing at least he 
could do, and that was to harden his 
heart to some stiffness in the terms. 
And in this he hoped he was successful, 
for Nasshiter betrayed a rising fury 
when the prices on the articles were 
niuned. 

“Thirty pund for the bed!” cried he. 


“And twenty-five for the bureau! 
That’s fair robbery, Mr. Daker. I 
looked for better dealing from the 


Church.” 

“It is the business of the Church to 
protect the orphan and defenceless,” 
said Mr. Daker sharply. “The prices 
I name are just ones. And you are 
under no obligation to buy.” 

Even while disputing the prices, fum- 
ing and threatening and haggling stub- 
bornly over every pound, Nasshiter’s 
grip on his intention to purchase did 
not, as Mr. Daker remarked, appear 
to slacken. He displayed a rage af- 
ter possession, and that particularly in 
the case of the bureau. But if he was 
resolved upon his side, Mr. Daker was 
no less so upon his; and in the end 
Nasshiter was forced to accept the 
terms, recording them with a shaky 
hand in a leathern pocket-book. 

“T call it fair robbery. Ye ’re bleed- 
ing me, the creditor,” cried he. 

When the man had gone, so myste- 
rious did the circumstance of his visit 
appear and so hard to interpret, that 
Mr. Daker began to experience the 
clearness of sight inseparable from the 
single eye, and became convinced that 
the rogue was practising some deep vil- 
lany upon him, and through him upon 
Silence. 

In the end, it was Silence herself 
who settled the matter. 

Feeling that he had been in error in 
attempting to deal with Nasshiter, Mr. 
Daker visited her to impart the news 
of the man’s call and proposition. And 


Silence’s eyes flashed with unwonted 
fire at the recital. 


She stepped to the 
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bureau and laid her hand upon it. 

“Mr. Daker,” said she, “I winna let 
my fadder’s desk fall to Mester Nas- 
shiter, nor the bed he died on neither. 
I ’d rayder tak’ less money from some 
Straight, honest mon.” 

That was the end of Mr. Daker'’s 
scheme in so far as it touched Nas- 
shiter, but Silence’s speech lent him a 
new idea. His mind seemed to re- 
ceive an intimation, even as he stood 
in George Whiuuery’s kitchen, that the 
bureau must be saved to Silence though 
the cost be heavy. He returned home 
to communicate in writing Mistress 
Whinnery’s refusal to Nasshiter, and to 
inform him that the matter must drop. 
His next attempt was in sheer trust in 
Heaven. It happened that he pos- 
sessed the sum of twenty pounds saved 
from his narrow income, and deposited 
for safety in the Bank of Kendal. Con- 
sidering the fact, he found in it an evi- 
dence of want of that broad faith on 
which he desired to found his exist- 
ence. 

“Better,” said he, “to have treasure 
in Heaven. The only safe speculation 
is faith in God.” 

And he drew the money out of the 
bank and carried it to Silence. 

“It is I who will buy the bureau, 
Silence,” said he. “This is all I am 
able to give for the present, but by 
Midsummer Day I shall be able to add 
another five pounds. Keep the money 
by you and keep the bureau also until 
the day of the sale.” 

The summer crept on, and the bureau 
remained in its old corner, half com 
forting the girl by its many associations, 
half grieving her by a reminder that 
her father’s injunction was already, in 
fact, disregarded. Inside lay the 
money Mr. Daker had given her, and 
with it whatever sum she could pinch 
and save from the sale of dairy and 
other produce, and by drastic economy 
in household expenditure. 

During these last weeks she seemed 
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to live suspended between past and fu- 
ture—in some dark place that had no 
position in Time's revolution. Every- 
thing that had been or that would be 
was too obviously knit into the work 
of the moment; the burden of the debts 
fatally frustrating the day’s labor, and 
the uttermost outcome for the future 
being no more than bareness and hard- 
ship. 

In one thing she was fortunate: her 
household was united with her as in a 
common aim. To John Gospel and 
Jinny ‘Tiffin the possible loss of the 
Farm was a grief only second to her 
own. They both resigned all claim to 
wages, and consented that the food 
should be reduced to the simplicity 
and austerity practised in a _ siege. 
Towards the end of the period of sus- 
pense, while the exterior appearance of 
the Farm was prosperous, the fields 
brave with promise, the live stock well 
tended and fed, in the interior the 
pinch of actual deprivation was felt. 

In the last week before Midsummer 
Day the pinch, the “sair stint” at the 
Farm reached its most acute phase. 
Every penny that could be spared had 
been laid aside and locked in the bu- 
reau; once there and consecrated to the 
debts, no pressure of hunger could in- 
duce the heroic trio to draw from the 
store. In their simple judgment, all 
that the desk contained—and by this 
time it was'a good sum, and more 
money than Silence in her life had seen 
gathered together before—was Nas- 
shiter’s, and pride as well as honesty 
forbude them to extract the smallest 
coin from the heap. There came a day 
when John, returning from a sale of 
new potatoes and other garden produce 
at Kendal market, brought back a sum 
below that wanted for the daily wages; 
and since Silence was scrupulous to 
pay the one or two laborers she re- 
tained, she must add to it the little she 
had reserved from the sale of milk and 
butter for their own uses. She paid 
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the men and dismissed them. Having 
done so, she was unable to renew the 
household stores, and there was noth- 
ing in the house save a little butter- 
milk. 

“Thee get to the door, John, and lock 
it,” said Silence as they gathered for 
the evening meal, “lest anyone step in 
and see us.” 

The buttermilk was poured into three 
mugs; the table was lit by a candle of 
rush-pith and fat, which was of their 
own making. The simple flame éast 
a flickering. feeble light on the three 
anxious faces and on the labor-worn 
hands. It was a dark, still night, with 
the heat of summer in the air; but the 
windows, for the sake of honest pri- 
vaey, were closed. 

“We winnat be o’erfaced with prying 
eyes,” old Jinny had said. 

As for John, the food being meagre. 
he would add to it, at least, the sauce 
of a blessing. 

“It ’s nobbut thin picking, but we 
mun savver it with praise. I've 
known war stint,” said he. 

And he raised to the God from whom 
the lions “‘seek their prey,” a gentle re- 
minder that some of His children fared 
worse than the beasts. Then with 
thankfulness he lifted the mug to his 
lips. The answer, already on its way, 
came quick and sweet. The meal was 
hardly over when a knock was heard, 
and Silence herself went out to answer 
it. 

“Who ’s there?” cried she, without 
drawing the bolt. 

For the dread of Nasshiter hung over 
her mind, and for the rest she was res- 
olute to conceal the extremity of her 
poverty in the midst of plenty. 

“It ’s Harry Rennie,” cried a hearty 
voice outside. “I ’ve made bold to 
come with a handful of morts and 
dabs.”’ 

The words carried to Silence a re- 
minder of the sea—never far from her 
thoughts—of the sea with its vast 
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stores, und of the absence of Silver 
who could manage the boat, and with 
his fishing keep hunger at bay. 

“Thank ye kindly, Harry Rennie,” 
she made shift to cry through ber dazed 
emotion; “but I shannet buy to-neet.” 

“Nay, Silence!” cried the gould voice 
outside. “I ask no price for these. 
Open the door and tak’ a look at ’em.” 

And Silence. trembling a little, 
opened the door. Outside stood a man 
of about thirty, with a burnt, healthy 
facé, and wearing the cap and jacket 
of a boatman. The dress stirred Si- 
lence’s heart with memories, and in her 
weakness a mist came over her eyes 
and a renewed trembling to her limbs. 
The man raised the lantern he carried 
to look searchingly in her face. 

“Thou ‘rt hard-boden [in difficul- 
ties], said he in a softened voice; 
“my mudder sent me to thee. If a 
matter of five pund wad hearten thee, 
I ’ve a note on Kendal Bank with me.” 

“IT ’m hard-boden, and thou ’rt main 
good, Harry Rennie,” said Silence; “but 
I see no road at present to repay. I 
cannot tak’ thy money.” 

“Nay! but tak’ it,” said Harry. 

She shook her head gently, faintly 
smiled, placed her hands behind her 
back, and unconsciously her weary eyes 
glanced upwards to the sky. 

“Weel! I’ve a bit of siller with me. 
Tak’ that onyways. We’st niver miss 
it. It ‘ll be better in thy pocket than 
in mine.” 

What Silence might have said to this 
did not appear, for a big hand was 
stretched over her shoulder, and John’s 
voice broke into the converse. 

“I ’ll tak’ it, Mester Harry!” cried he. 
“It comes straight from the Lord.” 

And before a word more was spoken 
Harry Rennie had deposited the fish 
and the coin in the hands of John, and 
was running as though for his life to 
the gate. John’s blessing, shouted after 
him, followed through the darkness like 
a streak of light. 
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Silence turned into the kitchen with 
the money in her hand. 

“Jinny!’ said she in a_ breathless 
voice, her eyes shining strangely; “we 
*st sup on morts to-neet, after all. John, 
run out and buy bread from a neighbor. 
To-morrow we ’st hev flour. I ‘ll get 
a stick or two alight. There ‘ll be 
enough food for a week. And in a 
week’s time comes the sale.” 

The coin Harry had pressed 
John’s hand was a gold one. 


into 


CHAPTER XVI. 

A rogue with an uncontrolled tem- 
per can rarely keep his own counsel. 

It happened one day that Mr. Daker., 
riding along the highway, encountered 
Nasshiter. The heavy brooding face 
of the man lightened when he saw the 
clergyman, and, pulling up his horse, 
he greeted him with a trivial question 
or two, and then passed to the inquiry 
as to whether the bureau would be 
presented at the sale of Mistress Whin- 
nery’s goods. Mr. Daker, who saw no 
reason why the truth should be con- 
cealed, replied that this would not be 
the case; whereupon Nasshiter fell into 
a sudden and stupendous rage. So vio- 
lent, indeed, was the outburst, that the 
clergyman thought well to ride away 
amidst the shower of his oaths, being 
brought by the exhibition to a very re- 
flective mood. What was the bureau 
that it should affect a man to that 
height of emotion? As an article of 
furniture it was desirable, and as a 
specimen of art of a most uncommon 
beauty. But was Nasshiter a connois- 
seur, a man of taste, a collector of 
antiques, that he should be moved to 
this passion of disappointment in miss- 
ing its possession? 

The sale was now close at hand; by 
the results Silence’s fate and that of 
the Farm would be decided. Three 
days before it was to take place she 
left her work in the afternoon and 
came into the kitchen, desiring to be 
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alone for the last time amidst the un- 
changed and familiar surroundings. 
She sat down in her mother’s chair 
upon the hearth and leaned her tired 
head against the handsome carved back. 
Her face was pinched and white with 
deprivation and hard labor. The bu- 
reau still stood in its corner, but that 
evening she intended to empty it in 
readiness for its removal to Mr. Da- 
ker’s house the next morning. Follow- 
ing the removal of the bureau would 
come the preparation for the sale. 

Silence shrank indescribably from 
the bustle, the turmoil, and upheaval. 
She felt as one who is condemned to 
pass through some nightmare of the 
sleeping brain, open-eyed and in pos- 
session of her senses. Yet to suffer- 
ing of her own it was possible to bend; 
but how would Silver feel when he re- 
turned to find the house emptied and 
rifled of all that made it beautiful and 
homelike? She was assured that he 
would return; brain and heart rested in 
that conviction without questioning the 
how or where. But her dream of wel- 
coming him back to the same old home 
was altered—was despoiled. 

The door of the kitchen was open to 
the little hall, and the house-door also 
stood wide, for the day was hot and the 
breeze that entered welcome, coming as 
it did from the south-west with a taste 
of the salt of the sea. Even the win- 
dows were thrown back, for no longer 
did she fear prying eyes upon her; all 
her distresses were public property, 
why, therefore, should she shut herself 
from an intruding world? In that hour 
she had forgotten the shifts practised 
through weeks; she sat with closed 
eyes just thinking—thinking—caring 
little whether the chance glance of one 
or of another should fall upon her. 

The image of Nasshiter did not pass 
her mind; the idea of him had been 
merged for some time in the debts that 
were the cause of her trouble. She 
had even ceased to puzzle over the 
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question of the right or wrong of his 
claim, losing sight of that and all else 
in her tremendous effort to free the 
Farm and herself. 

It might have been for some fifteen 
minutes that she permitted herself the 
attitude of exhaustion, secure in her 
solitude and fearing no interruption. 
Mrs. Tiffin was down in the garden 
and John in the yard or the fields; the 
laborers, whom she had last paid on the 
night of Harry Rennie’s visit, had not 
been recalled, nor would they be sum- 
moned until the sale decided the future 
of the Farm. She herself, perhaps 
ashamed of the bitter respite she had 
stolen, would shortly take up again 
her portion of the daily labor; as it 
was, u drowsiness began to fall upon 
her, soothing her fatigue and lulling 
her thoughts. From this condition she 
was aroused by a start, her opening 
eyes looking straight and sharply 
towards the window, to catch sight of 
the form of Mr. Nasshiter slinking 
away from it. with an obvious effort to 
remain undetected. 

Silence lost no time in hesitation; 
with an instinct as clear as it was sud- 
den, she sprung to the door, passed 
through it into the hall and closed it 
behind her. She had but time for 
this, when Nasshiter walked in by the 
front to find the slim girl, white with 
the sense of outrage, defending the 
threshold of her kitchen with her arms. 
Nasshiter, on his side, did not attempt 
to disguise the atrocity of his intention; 
what he meant to do, that he must ac- 
edbmplish with dispatch; he neither 
greeted her, nor lost time in questions 
or preliminaries, but went straight to 
his mark. 

“T ’ll ask ye to shift out of my way, 
Mistress,” said he with a gruff authori- 
tative bearing; “I ’m master here, as ye 
know. I’ve my cart with me and my 
men. I’m here to move off some of 
my stuff at yance.” 

“Your stuff?” cried Silence, her face 
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and voice changing with the arming of 
her mind to its last effort of courage 
and resistance. ‘“Nought in this house 
is yourn nor ivver shall be. By what 
reet do ye step over my threshold?” 

“What reet? I ’m landlord. Stint 
should have learned ye better manners 
by this. Out of my road and mak na 
bodderment about it.” 

“T shannet move. 
here.” 

“No reet? Then where’s my rent?” 
As he spoke he bent down, suddenly 
peering into her face with hard, search- 
ing eyes. It was a nightmare of hor- 
ror to have the hateful countenance 
thrust so close, to be compelled to look 
back with steady defiance. It was but 
for an instant; she plucked senses, soul, 
and mind away from the impression to 
some aloof position of her own, and at- 
tained composure. 

“Ye ’st have the rent. 
debts,”’ said she quietly. 

Nasshiter raised himself sharply. 
Her words, her manner, had given him 
all he yearned to know. He might 
play, must play, his ruthless game to 
the end; his initial steps had heavily 
committed him and there was no draw- 
ing back; one more decisive.move and 
he could be master of the issue. Of 
late, a wretched palsying conviction 
had crept over him, that the situation 
itself was master and, as a morass 
into which one rashly treads, would end 
in sucking him down. In his relief he 
reassumed the cloak of bluster. 

“Pay wilt ta? I ’d gaily weel like to 
see thee do ’t! So thou ‘ll pay? 
Thou ’ll shape to do more than thy fad- 
der could? Have done with talk. I ’ll 
have my furniture. I ’m here to tak’ it.” 

“That wad be robbery. Ye dar’ na 
do sic a thing.” 

“T dar’ na? And me landlord! Out 
of my way, I say.” 

“No man ’s a reet in my kitchen agen 
my will as who he is. I shannet 
move. Ye ’re in the wrang.” 


Ye ’ve no reet 


I ’st pay my 


“Show me my money, then.” 

“Na. Time’s not up. Ye gave me 
till Midsummer Day. Ye cannot ask 
tor ’t till then.” 

“I ’mn to wait thy time, am I? I ’d 
rayder tak’ my own. I ’ve a mind to 
help mysen to my reets now.” 

“Ye have no reets here, and ye know 
it. Ye mun bide till the settlement on 
Midsummer Day. I’m a lone lass, but 
I ’m in my own house.” 

“Let me by, I say.” 

“Na, Mester Nasshiter. 
move.” 

“Thou winnat? Then I ‘ll mak’ thee.” 

He advanced menacingly and then 
paused. The desperate defiance in the 
small face worked up to a pitch of re- 
solve, the mental energy in the eyes, 
the wild assertion of the authority of 
the spirit, triumphed over him for a 
moment. Silence had no clue to the 
motive of the outrage he seemed pre- 
pared to perpetrate. Her thoughts in 
vain, behind the concentration of her 
resistance, sought for an explanation of 
his act. Was it simply the instinct of 
a brutal nature to terrorize and oppress? 
Against the attempt, she flung herself 
in a kind of disdain, nor was surprised 
to see him hesitate. But at the mo- 
ment, the crash of strong men’s feet 
down the gravel approach to the door 
apprised him of the arrival of his hired 
helpers in this sorry business. The 
sound heartened him and broke the 
superstitious scare with which the 
looks of the girl affected him. He 
must strike now if he struck at all. A 
furtive look of preoccupation and hurry 
came into his face. 

“Here come my chaps,” said he has- 
tily, absently. “Why hannet they 
browt the cart down to the door, hang 
‘em? Now, lass, thee tak’ thysen out of 
my road. They want the bureau.” 

But Silence settled herself the more 
firmly. 

“The bureau?” 
quietly. 


I shannet 


questioned she 
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“Aye. The bureau. Come, shift!” 

“The bureau ’s not mine to give or 
sell. Ye ’re for robbing someb’ry that 
isna me.” 

“Not thine!” exclaimed Nasshiter, his 
lip and jaw falling in the staring dis- 
may that smote into his face. 

“Na. Mester Daker ’s bought it. 
It ’s hisn. But if he hadn’t bought 
it, I should na let ye have my fadder’s 
desk. Nor shall ye step into my 
kitchen agen my will.” 

“Are passon’s pockets lined wi’ 
gowd?” shrieked he. “Mester Daker 
bought it! Ye lee, and ye knaw it.” 

The face of Nasshiter was white with 
fear as well as rage; and in the turmoil 
of his emotions, he lost the power 
either to hear or to see. 

“Move!” he shouted, “or I ‘ll mak’ 
thee.” 

At that moment there passed upon 
the face of Silence a sudden and mar- 
vellous change. Her’ outstretched 
arms dropped to her sides, her defiant 
attitude softened, her eyes relinquished 
their watch on her foes and passed to 
a point beyond; the painful excitement 
was expunged from her countenance, 
gently wiped out, obliterated; instead 
came a look of complete blessedness, to 
her eyes a soft shining, and to her 
cheeks a lovely flow of color. Had 
the Heavens opened to her as to 
Stephen in his death? Had the winged 
ministers of hope and help descended? 
Her lips. smiling strangely, exquisitely, 
parted a little and essayed in an awed 
soundless murmur to speak. 

“I knew thou leed,” broke in the harsh 


voice of Nasshiter, who in his rage ob- 
served no more than that her defence 
of the door was over. “Come, lads, 
the bureau that ’s mine 's in yon 
kitchen.” 

He stretched his hand against Silence 
to take her by the waist and put her 
aside—Silence, who neither saw nor 
heard him any more, but who gazed 
over his shoulder with that dazed, 
awed smile. And there the unex- 
pected had him instantly in grip; some 
unknown hand seized him by the collar 
and, without catching a glimpse of his 
assailant, he found himself dragged 
from the door, hustled the few paces to 
the front, and thrust over the threshold 
with dispatch, so that, out of sheer 
amazement at the rapidity of these 
measures, he fell sprawlingly to the 
ground. From this position he heard 
a cheery voice addressing him in the 
dry, short phrase of the district. 

“So thou wad, wad tha?” 

The tones, home-bred and familiar, 
smacked surprisingly of the place; the 
laughter in them was full of health and 
the sea, and the poise of temper—dan- 
gerous to disturb—of the north. His 
ears were attentive to that voice. 

“There's a cart waiting on him at 
the gate, Rennie.” it went on; “tak’ him 
off the premises while I look efter Si- 
lence.” 

It was then the word she was striv- 
ing to utter escaped from her lips. 

“Silver! Silver!” she cried, as she 
sank into the arms cast about her. 

Emma Brooke. 


(To be continued.) 
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Then did I see a pleasant paradize 
Full of sweete flowers and daintiest de- 
lights. 
A pleasant garden, a secluded Para- 
dise, wherein we can put off our dig- 


nity, where the old coat and the 
weatherworn hat are not out of keep- 
ing, where we can thoroughly enjoy 
that rarest of earthly joys, the pleasure 
of doing as we please, where, in every 
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direction we cast our eyes, something 
lovely, something that gives delight 
meets them: is not the desire of every 
one to possess such a place and call it 
his own, to do what he likes with it 
and in it? All of us, I think, have 
stored up in our memories the recollec- 
tion of a garden. There as happy chil- 
dren we played. There, as we grew 
older, our games were more strenuous 
or more sedate; its bosky alleys could 
tell many a tale of courting, of love 
among the flowers: surely a flower may 
unlock the heart, as sesame the stone. 

I can well remember the earliest in- 
troduction I had to such a garden. My 
first six years had been spent in Lon- 
don, where our walks were in the long 
streets, or at best in the Park gardens, 
and at that time, now nearly sixty 
years ago, streets were very dull, and 
gardens very dreary. Then we went 
to live in the country, in a Hertford- 
shire village, about ten or twelve miles 
from London. How different were our 
surroundings. The main road through 
the village was bordered by wide 
reaches of turf; there was a large com- 
mon, pastured by flocks of geese, the 
embodiment, to our childish minds, of 
ferocity: at whose approach, as we 
went out for our walks, we kept near 
the skirts of nurse or governess; there 
was our own garden full of flowers, all 
novelties to us, and all delightful. How 
we revelled in that garden, what mis- 
chief we indulged in, what unexpected 
pleasures we found in its borders and 
hedgerows; but our greatest delight was 
to pay a visit to an old Scotchman, who 
had been a florist in Kensington and 
had retired to live in his own place, and 
his own garden, in the village. His 
whole property teemed with botanical 
treasures: there were rhododendrons, 


there was a fernery, there were green- 
houses, there was a pond, the centre 
walk was all roses, the side walks were 
full of bulbs, and, above all, there was 
the 


botanical lore that the old man 
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would pour forth, as he took us boys for 
walks in and about, and called our at- 
tention to this or that rare plant, and 
showed us why it was curious. He 
had a grand eye for beauty, none for 
the picturesque; every plant that was 
given him went at once into the garden, 
without thought of its neighbors, and 
with no view to arrangement, save for 
its own comfort and health; there it 
Was expected to flourish, and very sel- 
dom did it sulk or refuse to answer to 
kindly treatment. He was full of hu- 
mor, too—we three boys could feel 
something of it, and appreciate his 
kindly jokes. Me, he called “the 
squire,” for I was the eldest; my next 
brother was the “squireen,” and “I 
think we must find a name for the other 
one,” he said, “and he shall be the 
squirt.” There we learnt the beauty of 
the garden, as a place for flowers to 
bloom, as a place full of surprises, and 
none of them unpleasant surprises, of 
rare and lovely flowers, of hybrids that 
he grew himself, of new and foreign 
plants that he attempted (and generally 
successfully) to naturalize. He lived 
himself a witness to the healthiness of 
a garden, for he was about ninety-two 
years old when he saw the first jubilee 
of the Queen, and he boasted to me that 
he had been thanked by her more often 
than any of her subjects. I asked 
him why, and I treasured up his story, 
for it was original and fresh, which 
was something in that year, when every 
ohe was recounting anecdotes of Her 
Majesty’s early years. His garden, 
when he carried on business, was in 
Kensington, near the Palace gates, and 
every morning a lady and a little girl 
used to come to his office and order an 
eighteen-penny bouquet, and ask to be 
allowed to walk in the garden for an 
hour. At the end of the hour they 
came back to the office, paid for the 
bouquet, and had it done up in paper. 
“Now,” said the lady, “you must thank 
Mr. for allowing us to walk in the 
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gardens,” and the little girl folded her 
hands, dropt a curtsey and _ said, 
“Thank you, Mr. , for letting us 
walk in your gardens.” And he was 
very proud of his recollection, for the 
little girl was none other than the Prin- 
cess Victoria. 

But I am afraid I am digressing too 
much, in my love for a garden. After 
we moved away from that home, for 
many years it was my mother’s garden 
that was the place of happiness for us, 
where flowers and lawns and houses 
all were pleasant places, not very 
strictly preserved, but always open for 
us to go into. We were never told, 
as she was once by her gardener’s chil- 
dren, who lived in a cottage near the 
greenhouses, “You mustn't pick those 
flowers: they’re father’s, not yours.” 
And when we came down into the coun- 
try to a parish, to which I was ap- 
pointed vicar, and had the garden for 
our own which we still enjoy, if ever I 
went to stay at the old home, it was 
always “Now you had better take the 
gardener round, and see what he can 
give you,” and nothing pleased her 
more, for she was a great lover of flow- 
ers, than to give me something to add 
to the beauty of our garden. But all 
these things are of the past. We are 
in our own vicarage with our own gar- 
den, which has been a delight to us for 
more than a quarter of a century. 
Whatever time of the year it be, and 
whatever weather we. may be passing 
through, there is always something to 
be seen and enjoyed—either new flow- 
ers, or new shrubs, or a new bed, or 
a turned path and a change of aspect. 
There is something in a vicarage gar- 
den that more, I think, than any other 
suggests peace and tranquillity: at least, 
all I can call to mind are such. There 
is the group of chairs under some 
spreading tree, where the home party 
meet for tea and where grave and gay 
talk abounds: where the vicar, tired 
with his walks through his parish, finds 





rest amid his home circle; there is the 
quiet and secluded walk that is his own 
peculiar domain, where many a sermon 
has its birth, as he paces to and fro; 
there is the well-worn path to his study 
door, where the troubled bring their 
troubles, and, not so often, perhaps, the 
happy bring their joys, but where both 
find a sympathetic ear, and a word of 
comfort or congratulation; there is the 
more formal path or drive up to the 
front door, kept well trimmed and well 
brushed for company, and then through 
the shrubbery, is the path to church, 
quiet and handy, by which the minis- 
ter of God’s worship goes to meet his 
people in God’s House. For close to 
the vicarage garden stands the village 
church, and the worshippers, as they 
go to or fro, can cast a look upon the 
garden's quiet beauty; or after Church 
or on Sunday afternoons this one and 
that one is invited to come for a stroll 
round, to see flowers or fruit or trees 
which are the vicar’s pride, or his anx- 
iety, and give their admiration or ad- 
vice, feeling honored by being con- 
sulted. And then the chat goes round 
the village of the glories of the gar- 
den—how Mr. has got strawber- 
ries already in flower, or stocks or ge- 
raniums or roses out long before me, or 
what a marvellous crop of apples his 
trees are bearing, or why this or that 
tree is bare of fruit and seems can- 
kered and tired of life, “and I says to 
him,” and so the story flows on, after 
such fashion as we all know; and the 
garden has been another link of friend- 
ship between the vicar and his people. 

Such a garden is ours, and our lines 
have fallen in pleasant places, for all 
the natural advantages that go to make 
beauty are here—water in a swift-flow- 
ing stream, lawns, trees, seclusion; for 
though our door opens out on the mar. 
ket-place of the town, and the church 
is only on the opposite side of the road 
that lies alongside our front wall, yet 
we are “circummured with brick,” di- 
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vided from the busy sounds and sights 
of this, the central place of the town, 
by a high and continuous wall. More- 
over, this wall is on the east of the 
garden, and the church and house are 
to the north and east, the church stand- 
ing perhaps ten feet higher than our do- 
main, and forming a complete barrier 
against those winds which are the ruin 
of many a garden. Hence, our flowers 
and borders and shrubberies are a fort- 
night earlier than those in most of the 
places near, and are not harassed by 
the rough easterly and _ northerly 
breezes of spring. But they are open 
to the west and south, and so manage 
to embezzle in their nooks and alleys a 
very large proportion of the sunshine 
that blesses our district. And, yet an- 
other advantage, the soil is gravel; how 
deep the bed of gravel is has never 
been fathomed, but the roads have a 
habit of drying quickly after rain, and 
the garden-paths and the lawns do the 
same, so that very soon after a morn- 
ing’s showers we can proceed on a tour 
of enjoyment, and see how each flower 
and shrub revels in the welcome rain, 
and how it repays the goodness of na- 
ture and the beneficence of nature’s 
God, by opening its flowers and dis- 
playing its beauties abundantly. Nor 
are we at all oppressed by drought, for 
most of the garden lies not more than 
three or four feet above the level of the 
river that flows past our boundaries— 
a river that spreads out into a broad 
and shallow expanse, with rushes and 
channels, where wild birds lodge and 
breed, and make the early morning 
busy with their awakening cries; where 
the cows stand up to their middies in 
the water, and with the greatest ease 
and regularity draw up and munch long 
strings of water-weed so matted to- 
gether that the first mouthful is the 
only one that has to be dipped for, and 
the string of weed is unending as long 
as they stand in one place. And on 
the hottest day in the summer, when 


all the rest of nature is panting, and I 
had almost said perspiring, under the 
blazing sun, there comes a cool breeze 
from the broad reaches, and sweeps 
along over the surface of the swift-run- 
ning stream, while at night weird cries 
of waterfowl and the swish of wings 
tell that the birds are taking advantage 
of the coolness, and are hunting for 
food in the channels; unseen, however, 
in the thick mist that rises in long 
wreaths from the river valley. and con- 
devses in cool moisture on the pastures 
by the stream. 

Sunshine and peace are our portion; 
the babbling water as it rushes along 
the mili-cut, the chatter of the water- 
birds, are no disturbance. It is not 
the actual resting, the fact of peace, 
that is so very delicious, but the knowl- 
edge that something else is busy, that 
some creatures are restless while we 
are enjoying leisure; the true song of 
rest must be sung to the tune of work. 

I have wandered from the garden to 
the river beyond, yet I could have 
pointed the same moral within the 
boundaries. More than that, I can 
show you how a pleasure may be a profit 
as well. For the swift stream that 
flows right through the garden, and 
brings a cool air and a bright glitter 
with it between the lawns and paths 
that bound its channel, takes the water 
from the mill a few yards above our 
property, and its channel was cut for 
utilitarian purposes, so that the miller 
might get rid of the water quickly from 
his wheel. It was cut through the 
Vicarage property, and a predecessor of 
mine (I don’t know his name) made a 
bargain with the owner of the mill, 
and in return for allowing the water to 
flow through his garden, stipulated that 
for ever a yearly rent should be paid 
to the Vicar. Moreover, this stream, 
besides being the chief feature of the 
garden’s beauty, is compelled to work 
a force-pump that sends the water in 
copious supply to the top of the house 
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for our use. Who is there that has 
such a benefit? A few, possibly, but 
who is there who is paid a yearly rent 
for enjoying it? 

I think such a garden must be a spe- 
cial feature of Hampshire, for gravel 
soil, clear air, abundant sunshine, 
woods and meadows, all are combined 
in such exquisite proportions nowhere 
else; and if only in Hampshire such 
gardens are to be found, happy are 
those who have :the life interest in 
them, and can enjoy them to the full. 
For again it is not the mere possession 
of a fair garden, nor the opportunity of 
being in it continually, that is so full 
of satisfaction to a lover of nature, but 
it is the busy man, who has his duty to 
do, and has to be visiting in his parish 
and his schools, and has to be at the 
call of every one who wants his help 
and counsel and comfort—it is he who 
most enjoys the minutes, the quarter- 
or half-hours with his blossoms and 
finds a refreshing diversion from his 
work among them. 

I wili show you 
mine:— 


this garden of 


This is the walk, and this the arbour. 
This is the garden, this the grove,— 


us good George Herbert says. 

The house stands to the points of the 
compass; on the south a lawn of about 
thirty-five yards square is spread out, 
with trees round it, chief among them 
two fine copper beeches; on the westera 
side of this lawn is a line of shrubbery. 
and on the west of that again is the 
kitchen garden extending for about 
fifty yards down to the swift-flowing 
mill stream. On the west of the house 
a lawn with flower beds slopes down to 
the same stream, sheltered by a wall on 
the north and the whole width of the 
house on the east. The stream is 
crossed by two bridges which lead on 
to an island, that has two full-sized 
croquet grounds with trees and flower 
borders round them, and at the north 
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end of the island a small stream parts 
it from the mill garden. The garden 
door of the house is on the south side, 
and the entrance to the western parts 
of the garden is through an old stone 
archway, made up, as I have been told, 
of stones that were not used when the 
church was rebuilt: certainly it has 
two gargoyles of splendid ugliness, 
which are masterpieces of the gro- 
tesque. The upper or south lawn is 
devoted to tennis and croquet, with an 
occasional parish tea. And as you 
pass through the old archway, the out- 
look over the lawns and flower-beds, 
across: the island to the spear beds and 
willows of the wide river space, and 
beyond them to the woods on the oppo- 
site hills— 


Shade above shade, a woody theatre 
Of stateliest view 


is a prospect that it would be hard to 
beat, at least to my mind, who have 
grown accustomed to it for a quarter 
of a century. At all times it is beau- 
tiful: at sunset when the streams of 
water are flushed with crimson, and 
when in July the wagons laden with 
hay from the water meadows come 
splashing through the river road; at 
early morning in winter, when the 
spear beds are covered with hoar frost 
and glitter in the early sun as if 
adorned with diamonds; on a summer 
afternoon, when, after the heat of the 
day is abating, the mist rises like the 
smoke of some furnace; in flood time, 
when all the water is lashed into min- 
iature waves by a fierce south-west 
gale; or in autumn, when the ducks are 
flying round, and the shooters fire at 
them behind wattled shelters—always 
the view is beautiful. And we do our 
best to help nature by arranging the 
beds on the lawn with flowers of the 
very brightest hues. Here are massed 
begonias, and what brighter flower is 
there, or better suited for either a hot 
or cool summer, for dry or wet weather? 
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—old-fashioned verbenas, the prettiest 
flower to fill a bed, not in one color, 
but in all colors, for so I think their 
effect is best—the stately zinnia, whose 
round blossoms look like jewels of fine 
enamel among the green of their leaves 
and stems—these and geraniums fill 
the beds and make a blaze of color in 
the picture. Along the border under 
the north wall are the nemesia, and 
the antirrhinum, that glorified snap- 
dragon, whose dark crimson and sul- 
phur flowers are so showy and stately 
Sheltering in a clump of cypress are 
the tall lilies of Japan, and the agapan- 
thus of Africa, which a hot summer 
tempts into bloom, and beyond these 
the rushing stream and the island 
lawns, and the river. Few who have 
come to see the garden have been able 
to get beyond that first view without a 
deep sigh of enjoyment. or a fervent 
exclamation of delight. And yet more 
remains behind. ‘Come with me down 
the lawn on this July afternoon, turn 
to the left between the cypresses and 
the two greenhouses into the kitchen 
garden. The long path in the middle 
has a flower border on each side, and 
has also eight arches covered with the 
Crimson Rambler. Just now they are 
in full bloom, and the arches from 
crown to base are glowing with red. 
In the cross walks and elsewhere there 
are other arches, also ablaze with 
color. What would those purists say 
to them, who protest that they would 
rather have one flower of their favor- 
ite rose, than a cartload of ramblers 
and such stuff? Well, perhaps their 
rose is a thing of exquisite beauty, but 
why compare it with these climbers 
who are putting forth their whole soul 
and energy in a profusion of clusters? 
Nothing, in my mind, has been more 
useful in a garden than this family of 
climbing roses, so full of flower, so 
easy to propagate, so luxuriant in 


growth, “rampant,” as their enemies 
eall it. 


For a month they make these 
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paths and arches of the garden a won- 
derful picture: first the Crimson Ram- 
bler, then Lady Gay, and Dorothy Per- 
kins, Hiawatha, and many others, and 
it is hard to say which is the best. 
Perhaps our affection inclines most to 
Dorothy Perkins. We had one arch 
of that which was so hidden with blos- 
som that it looked almost as if a bowl, 
or rather a bucket, of strawberry mess 
had been upset over it, and was 
dripping to the ground in all direc- 
tions. 

Then let me show you our cage in 
which we grow our soft fruit—currants, 
gocseberries: strawberries, raspberries, 
and the newer loganberry. The birds 
are not content to take their share (and 
we would gladly give them their 
share, a bountiful one, for we are lov- 
ers of all nature), but eat so much and 
so freely that they would scarcely 
leave us any, if we did not fence our 
bushes both above and around against 
their depredations. And the end justi- 
fies the means, for whereas we used 
barely to find enough gooseberries for 
half-a-dozen tarts in a season, now we 
can reckon our supply almost by the 
hundredweight, and can listen with 
equanimity to the birds who sit and 
watch outside the cage as the gar- 
dener is picking, and indulge in the 
very strongest of language—bird-lan- 
guage certainly, but language which, if 
translated into human tongue. would re- 
quire to be disinfected, or as a friend 
described it, sterilized, before it could 
be listened to. And the wire cage, 
though it is not a very beautiful ob- 
ject, serves not only to protect our 
fruit, but forms a capital support for 
the sweet peas that climb all over it 
and get a better supply of fresh air and 
sunshine than they would in what is 
called a hedge. Here they luxuriate 
and display their bunches fully, four 
and five flowers on a stalk, or even six. 
as we found last summer. I remem- 
ber being very proud, two years ago, at 
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finding a cluster of five on a stalk, and 
showing it to some professional grow- 
ers at the local flower show, only to 
hear the chilling snub, “Oh yes, we 
have had as many as eight on a stem, 
but we think them a freak, and find 
that three or four on a stalk are as 
much as anybody wants.” 

Do not miss the flowers that have 
their place in the outer border, which 
has been reserved from vegetables. 
The noble Oriental poppies have been 
a grand show, in their range of colors 
from white to maroon; the ponies 
have done their duty and are over now; 
the herbaceous plants are throwing up 
their spikes and crowns of flower in 
greater abundance, the delphiniums 
(which, say the slugs, no garden should 
be without, and we echo the sentiment, 
only for another reason), the tree lupin 
and mullein have lit up this and that 
corner, the shrubs have clothed them- 
selves with glory. Most of these are 
getting past their prime, while the Au- 
gust flowers and the later herbaceous 
plants have only just begun. The 
roses are finishing their first effort— 
they have been as good as they ever 
ean be in our light soil—the white lilies 
are in full bloom, there are great 
patches here and there of alstromeeria, 
that showy, useful plant with its glow- 
ing orange heads; and then another 
plant that flourishes well with us, the 
aquilegia, or columbine—not the smoky 
“purple Collambine” that Spenser 
knew, though that is not ugly, but 
those long-tailed beauties of gold and 
red and purple and primrose-yellow, 
and white. No orchid is more lovely, 
no flower hangs more gracefully than 
they do on their flexible drooping 
stems. They are, and I say it raptu- 
rously, staunch friends of the gardener. 
and never fail him. They will last 
alive through the hardest winter, and 
then rear their bunches of stems full 
of lovely flowers. That is friendship 
indeed! 


But let me take you on, my friend, in 
August to the Vicar’s Close, hidden 
away at the end of the island. You 
will not see it until you come to the 
entrance, for it is masked by cunning 
fences and artfully placed shrubs, and 
displays not its show of flowers to the 
casual visitor. And as we pass see the 
giant coltsfoot or saxifrage overhang- 
ing the stream, with its circular leaves, 
now a rich green, but soon to change 
to brown and red and gold, brave in its 
autumn glory; then a little further on 
let me show you with pride our group 
of gunnera, that huge-leafed rhubarb, 
which is just hardy enough to flourish 
in a moist and sheltered corner; it is 
covered through winter with a great 
mound of straw and manure, from 
which it emerges all too soon in the 
spring, and pays the penalty of its pre- 
cocity by being cut by late frosts. Yet 
when it does escape these. and is able 
to spread its huge leaves on equally 
colossal stems, it is a grand sight. Last 
year many of its leaves measured more 
than five feet in diameter, one was six 
feet six inches wide on a stem as thick 
as a man’s wrist and at least six feet 
long. They would be a sure shelter in 
even a thunderstorm. 

And then we pass the corner into my 
pet garden, where there is nothing but 
flowers, simply a long pathway with a 
broad border on each side, full of her- 
baceous plants; a trellis-work, and a few 
conifers whose origin was in a stone 
pine cone brought from Rome, protect 
it from the rough winds. Here in mid- 
summer are aquilegias of all shades; 
delphiniums ranging through all the 
blues from nearly white to dark violet 
and claret color, single and double; 
great clumps of double rudbeckia, of a 
clear gold color; Michaelmas daisies, 
especially a fine large gray flower with 
hairy stem, and a bright blue called 
Etona, found as a seedling in an Eton 
garden and given to me as a great 
treasure, and with the strict injunction 
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never to give it away; tall blue acon- 
ites, thalictrums that imitate the maid- 
enhair fern in their leaves; all these 
form the background to a double row 
of phloxes of every shade from white 
to dark purple, blush-pink, mauve, red, 
gray, scarlet, salmon-color, marbled, 
mottled, with white eye, with red eye, 
of the size of a crown piece, and a 
cluster of blooms larger, much larger 
than two expanded hands—an infinite 
variety. 

These flowers are our special inter- 
est and our particular § favorites. 
Phloxes now-a-days are very different 
from what they were even twenty 
years ago; then they were just emerg- 
ing from the dulness of the eld plant 
that used to be given a very back place 
in the border, and was good for nothing 
better than that, for it consisted of sev- 
eral stems with mean and pinched 
leaves, and a small bunch of dull pink 
or red flowers at the top, of the most 
depressing hue. Now the flower is 
large, and the color always bright and 
cheerful, now we have scarlet, salmon. 
white, purple, crimson, all of pure tint 
and brilliant shade. With us they grow 
extremely well, for moisture is never 
away from their roots, which are thus 
kept cool and soft even in the driest 
weather, while the sunshine overhead, 
of which we have quite or even more 
than our share, expands their flowers. 
The double row of all these phloxes, 
whose colored flowers, all different, yet 
combine as plants of one family can 
and do combine in general harmony, 
form the most splendid and brilliant 
show that any family of flowers can 
display. And they are, besides, so 
easy of growth. I remember reading 
in a lady’s journal about them, how 
they must be reared in pots, how the 
new shoots, as they come up, must be 
carefully cut off and put in a seed-pan 
in a warm frame or hotbed, and then 
some would grow, and perhaps a few 
of them might flower the same season. 
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We begin in February by digging up the 
old plant, shaking all the earth off the 
roots, cutting it up so that each shoot 
which has just got above the ground 
has a portion of root, and then sticking 
these bits in a box of sandy mould in 
the open air: they are rooted well by 
the middle of March, they are planted 
out in May, they display a fine head 
of large flowers in July and August, 
they make a substantial and solid plant 
the next year! 

Then behind the double border is a 
triangular bed, edged round with 
clumps of the King Edward daisy, full 
of flower, while inside are arranged 
alternate rows of phloxes and delphin- 
ijums, so that when the latter pass the 
former may begin, and keep the scene 
bright, until autumn wanes and all is 
over— 

Another tired year hath dropped asleep, 
Wait we the waking of another spring. 


True, a garden is not all pleasure; 
there are disappointments, there are 
tormentors even in the best-regulated 
borders. Plants have tempers; you 
must treat these aright, humor them, 
gratify their peculiarities, or they will 
not respond. And the more you culti- 
vate, so much the more do pests and 
unexpected calamities abound. If you 
manure well to encourage the flowers, 
then the manure harbors in itself the 
subtle slug, the secret wireworm, the 
caterpillar, and the mildew. “I don’t 
think,” says my gardener, “that any 
one is so tormented as the gardener”; 
weeds grow apace, insects must live, 
birds must find food, but for all that 
we don’t see why the weeds should 
choke, the insects devour, the birds 
pick to pieces the choicest flowers and 
the daintiest plants. Slugs cannot 
really think that flowers look better 
when they have made holes in them! 
When the birds have picked all the 
fruit-buds out, do they honestly believe 
that the fruit trees are improved? In 
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one hard frost of long duration we fed 
the birds. we put out abundance of suet 
and scraps of meat in convenient nets: 
they came and fed voraciously, but they 
thought that a little green food was 
needed with their meat, and they went 
and cleared the gooseberries and cur- 
rants of all their buds, and we had no 
fruit the next summer. Never again! 
Then there are no lovers of flowers like 
the slugs. They are as fond of them as 
we are. Fortunately, there is a lover 
of slugs, the hedgehog. A colony of 
them is quartered in our garden, and as 
soon as they have awakened up in the 
spring, they make it a very hard time 
for the slug. Many a bird too has a 
very keen eye for a grub, and spends 
useful moments in cleaning them off, so 
we must set one thing against another, 
and do our best between them. 

Even the flowers themselves may get 
unruly. What a nuisance, for exam- 
ple, are plants that run underground. 
You plant a tuft of them in one place 
for effect, and they do their duty there 
for one season. but they spend their 
winter in sending their roots in all di- 
rections, and when they begin to come 
up in the spring, you find shoots yards 
away from the original clump, and you 
can't get rid of them; if you pull up all 
you see, nip off every shoot as it comes 
through the soil, sure enough ten oth- 
ers show instead and avenge the un- 
timely end of their eldest brother. I 
know of three species at least, that in 
the innocence of my heart I planted, 
and they now show themselves ten 
yards away from their first place, and 
come up everywhere with an assurance 
and persistence worthy of a_ better 
cause. A polygonum with large 
leaves of a lovely shape and color, an 
epilobium with stately spikes of white 
or purple flowers, and a third that I 
dislike (and fear) so much that I have 
lost its name. We cleared it all out 
of the border that it had filled with 
roots and suckers, and put it, for it is 
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a very noble plant, in a little patch by 
itself, which we barricaded all round 
with a palisade of slates, sunk edge- 
wise to a depth of about eighteen 
inches, and quite close together. This 
spring the original plant is coming up 
in its old place as fresh and cheerful 
as ever, and the patch of last year is 
alive with new shoots, and one can see 
how they are fretting at confinement 
and longing to break loose. 1 offered 
the plant to many friends, telling them 
there was no need for them to take it 
home, for one only had to bury a direc- 
tion label close to it, and it would be at 
their home by the time they got there. 
But such agility and persistence fright- 
ened them, and the whole crop is left 
on my hands. I tremble for the future 
if they should by chance find a crevice 
in their environment, for then we shall 
not be safe for a season. 

But if the inhabitants of a garden 
give and take, so also do the owners of 
gardens, and herein lies one of the 
greatest pleasures of a garden. 


One seed for another, to make an ex- 
change 

With fellowlie neighbourhood, seemeth 
not strange. 


Gardeners combine in their charac- 
ters, if they are indeed lovers of the 
garden, the opposite characters of greed 
and generosity, of extreme jealousy 
and admiration, of pride in their own, 
and delight to see their plants do well 
in a new home, of rivalry with respect 
to others. and delight that others are 
successful. Our own garden is a wit- 
ness to this, for it is full of generous 
gifts from friends, it is full of their re- 
sponse to our almost shameless askings, 
it is a store from which many another 
garden has benefited. And the pleasure 
is mutual, and is made larger to us all 
by the knowledge that we can help, and 
have helped, one another in our efforts 
to make each his own garden the very 
best and brightest that can be. 
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Joy and sorrow, peace and vexation, 
scarcely an aspect of human life but 
has its counterpart in the world of 
flowers. Small wonder, then, that we 
loye a garden, and that we make its 
denizens our friends. The world’s 
story began in a garden: is it not in a 
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garden that the curse of Adam is 
turned to a blessing?—that out of the 
earth which claims the sweat of man’s 
brow, he may yet call forth beauty, a 
God-given mitigation of his toil, 


A new comfort of sorrowis escapid. 


“B ” 
. 
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In the National Review’ for April, I 
recorded some reflections upon world 
travel, and advanced the contention 
that a journey round the world should 
be a leisurely progress, only to be un- 
dertaken by people who have already 
had considerable experience in travel- 
ling. I further suggested that it was 
better to see a little of Europe, to know 
one or two countries fairly well, be- 
fore turning towards the morning light 
of the East. I gave some hints about 
journeys in the Balkans, in Bgypt, and 
elsewhere, and added some notes upon 
the best way to travel in the Orient; 
but considerations of space inexorably 
compelled me to stop short at the Suez 
Canal. I now resume the imaginary 
pilgrimage. 

India is a country that one could not 
see properly in many lifetimes. If you 
have lived there for a year you think 
you know all about it; but if you have 
lived there thirty years you begin to 
realize how little you really know. Let 
that be a chastening thought for those 
ingenuous gentlemen who, in Parlia- 
ment and in the newspapers, explain, 
after a six weeks’ scamper through the 
country, how India should be governed. 
The usual tourist route to Agra and 
Delhi, Cawnpore and Lucknow, Jey- 
pore and Gwalior, Benares and Cal- 
cutta and Darjeeling, is no doubt the 
best for those who have only limited 
time; but how much of India that 
leaves unvisited! A whole “cold 

1“The Living Age,”” May 7. 


weather” might be spent in the penin- 
sula of Kathiawar alone. The Gir- 
nar mountain at Junagadh, crowned 
with Jain temples, is worth a long jour- 
ney to see; yet probably not a dozen 
travellers from Europe go there in 
twelve months. No one can compre- 
hend the variety of India who has not 
seen something of the North-West 
frontier, or at least traversed the for- 
midable gorge of the Khyber, that 
strait and sinister gate through which 
army after army has poured to achieve 
the conquest of India. The whole of 
the northern Punjab has a _ special 
charm for Englishmen, and Lahore has 
the most picturesque bazaar in India. 
The Peshawar bazaar may be the meet- 
ing-place of half the races of Asia, but 
it cannot compare with the narrow 
winding streets and overhanging bal- 
conies of Lahore. On the other side 
of India, beyond the brimming Ganges 
and the wide Brahmaputra lie vast re- 
gions which are unknown territory to 
the tourist, and perhaps to all save a 
handful of Bengal officials. Yet the 
man who has not seen a little of Hast- 
ern Bengal has still much to learn 
about India. If you go south to the 
Madras Presidency, with its palms and 
its rich fields, you are in another land. 
and begin to realize the cardinal truth 
that India is not one country, but many 
countries. Kashmir is a place apart, 
only to be visited in comfort in the 
summer-time; and Burma is so unlike 
India that it deserves a special visit. 
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No one should be deterred from go- 
ing to India by reports of unrest or of 
plague. The unrest is there, no doubt, 
but the casual traveller sees no trace of 
it. India is far safer for the stranger 
than many parts of London after dark, 
or than Paris or Marseilles; and the 
tourist is no more likely to contract 
plague than he is to develop house- 
maids’ knee. The cases of plague, 
even among resident Europeans, have 
been singularly few. Railway travel- 
ling is comfortable enough on the main 
lines, and restaurant cars are increas- 
ing in number. The newest expresses 
on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
are worthy of comparison with the best 
trains in Europe, and they contain ex- 
cellent baths. Unfortunately, all the 
Indian lines are not so progressive as 
the Great Indian Peninsula. For in- 
stance, the East Indian Railway is the 
most petted and the most unenterpris- 
ing railway in India; and the Calcutta 
Express, when it reaches the East In- 
dian system, will set you down at Asan- 
sol, quite near the capital, to partake 
of a breakfast from which an Eskimo 
would revolt. You must take the 
rough with the smooth, however, if 
you wish to see India; and he is a wise 
man who eats as little as possible at 
any refreshment room in the Punjab. 
There are a few good hotels in India, 
notably at Bombay, Delhi and Luck- 
now; but Calcutta still lacks a really 
modern hotel, and travel in India is not 
yet organized in the Egyptian fashion. 
The typical life of India, by the way, is 
not in the cities at all, but in the rural 
districts off the beaten track; and if you 
chance to know a district collector or a 
forest officer, and he invites you to 
spend a few days with him in camp 
during his cold-weather wanderings, do 
not miss such an invaluable opportu- 
nity. 

If the traveller really wants to leave 
the well-trodden routes, he might try 
the Persian Gulf, which is readily ac- 
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cessible from Bombay, and is probably 
the cradle of that older civilization 
whence the Sumerians sprang. The 
Gulf is full of wonders undreamed of 
by the ordinary tourist. There are 
deep mountainous fiords on the coast of 
Oman rarely penetrated by a ship's 
keel; there are the Pearl Islands and 
the Pirate Coast; there is Ormuz, where 
the Portuguese flourished and sweated 
and fell; there are the mouldering sites 
of forgotten cities where junks traded 
in the days when the Chinese sailed all 
the Eastern seas; there is Gerrha, the 
reputed earliest home of the Pheoeni- 
cians, on the Arabian side. still unre- 
garded by archeologists; and there is 
Basra with its date-palms, and Bagh- 
dad, far up the Tigris, with its memo- 
ries of the Khalifs. Mr. David Hogarth 
said a year or so ago, in a lecture, that 
there was “a very interesting and com- 
pact piece of geographical work to be 
done on Ras Musendam, which would 
make a minor reputation for a bold 
and hardy explorer.” Ras Musendam 
is the huge iron-bound promontory 
which stands like a sentinel at the en- 
trance to the Gulf. He would indeed 
be a bold and hardy man who sought 
to explore that abomination of desola- 
tion, where the volcanic rocks radiate 
a terrific heat. I have landed there, 
and I know. But most parts of the 
Gulf are reasonably accessible to the 
traveller; and if a man is enterprising 
enough to charter a dhow (as many an 
old Anglo-Indian used to do) and spend 
from November to March in cruising in 
that inland sea where great sailors 
from Nearchus to Baffin have voyaged, 
I can promise him an interesting time. 

But I must borrow the Magic Car- 
pet, and whirl in a trice from the Eryth- 
rean Sea to China, merely remark- 
ing, in passing, that I have no great 
love for Singapore, and think it is best 
seen over the stern of a ship. China 
has not the subtle glamour of Egypt 
or the infinite variety of India, but it 
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is more interesting than either country 
as a potential factor in the world’s fu- 
ture. It is the country most worth 
studying at the present day by those 
who seek to understand and appreciate 
world movements. Those 450 millions 
of the most industrious people on earth, 
more will be heard of them yet, though 
in the field of trade and commerce 
rather than in aggressive warfare. Men 
say that the awakening of China is 
slow, but is that really the case? In 
my limited knowledge of the country, I 
have seen it in the days when it only 
possessed a single short railway, and I 
have seen it gradually becoming cov- 
ered with a network of iron ways. 
China is developing at a rate that is as- 
tonishingly rapid, considering her long 
sleep, which was not really sleep at all, 
but only an unwillingness to change 
her ways. 

Time spent at Hong-kong is never 
wasted, though Hong-kong is not China. 
It has the most beautiful and pictur- 
esque harbor I have ever seen; yet 
the Hong-kong people do not appreci- 
ate it, being engrossed in the pursuit of 
the diminishing dollar, It has not the 
extent of Sydney harbor, but it is far 
more magnificent, because it is backed 
by mountains; and the innumerable 
junks and sampans give it special char- 
acteristics to which Sydney can never 
attain. The business quarter of Hong- 
kong is changing out of all recognition, 
and its vast new blocks of offices and 
shops are as Occidental as Birming- 
ham. But I have never ceased to 
prophesy that retribution will overtake 
the Europeans of Hong-kong for their 
criminal neglect of their own advan- 
tages. The day will come when the 
rich Chinese will be occupying all the 
available sites on the cool summit of 
the Peak, and all save the richest of 
the Europeans will swelter on July 
nights in the city below. Then, when 
it is too late, the Europeans will want 
to burn in effigy the official who punc- 
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tured a fatal hole in the Peak Reserva- 
tion Bill. 

No one should leave Hong-kong with- 
out paying a visit to Canton, perhaps 
the most remarkable city in China. The 
first sight of the river and creeks with 
its swarming boat population, the first 
walk through the incredibly narrow 
streets. give an ineffaceable impression 
of the teeming multitudes of the Flow- 
ery Land. Of all the places I have 
ever seen, Canton is most vividiy im- 
printed on my mind. Shanghai is be- 
ing even more rapidly transformed than 
llong-kong, and when one looks at its 
fine new hotels and public buildings, 
and the crowded native city beyond, 
one wonders what will be the ulti- 
mate fate of a settlement so unique and 
exotic. Much the same reflection is 
inevitable in Peking, when one contem- 
plates the Legations, planted nowadays 
like an alien fortress, armed and em- 
brasured and garrisoned, within the 
walls of a great capital. Peking is 
politically engrossing, but to me it has 
not the same human interest as Can- 
ton. 

If, however, your footsteps lead you 
to Peking, do not fail to visit the tombs 
of the Ming Emperors, twenty miles to 
the north of the city. They stand. quiet 
and deserted, a series of vast structures 
built around a huge amphitheatre of 
hills. I know no sepulchre more ma- 
jestic or grandiose in conception; its 
very desolation conveys a sense of eter- 
nal_ solitude. The journey to the 
Great Wall may now be made by rail, 
and the Nankau Pass has lost some of 
its old romance. There is more than 
one Wall. but in this region one Wall 
is very like another. In former days, 
to ride up the Pass, and to come upon 
the sudden vision of the massive struc- 
ture cutting the sky-line, was to feel 
the real joy of travel. Down the pass 
came the caravans streaming in from 
Mongolia, camels and ponies, mules 
and donkeys, laden with produce, and 
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every man willing to exchange the 
greetings of the road with the stranger. 
The Nankau and the Khyber Passes are 
two of the greatest highways of Asia. 
But China is an inexhaustible theme, 
and I have said nothing of the voyage 
up the Yangtse River in comfortable 
steamers, or of the railway from Pe- 
king to Hankow, which has done more 
than many bombardments to educate 
the Chinese in the advantages of 
Western methods of transportation. 
Japan is an enchanting country to 
travel in, though mainly by reason of 
its natural beauty. It is a feast of 
color. You retain memories of vivid 
garments seen against the delicate 
green of young rice crops; of stone 
pines on precipitous hillsides; of the 
glories of the cherry blossom in April; 
of little tea-gardens, softly radiant with 
wisteria; of gorges clothed with pink 
azaleas; of Fuji the incomparable, with 
its crown of snow; of picturesque tem- 
ples, and the cryptomerias and shrines 
of Nikko; of Fuji again, mirrored in the 
blue of Lake Hakone, and of music in 
the early summer evenings at Kioto. 
The path of the tourist. even in the re- 
moter districts, is made smooth by the 
admirable Welcome Society. Yet, un- 
less one happens to be very specially ac- 
credited, I fancy that most people leave 
Japan with the vague feeling that they 
have not seen behind the veil. The 
true springs of Japan's greatness are 
not readily discerned by the casual 
traveller. If you are content to see 
and to enjoy externals, there is no 
* more delightful land to roam in; but do 
not hope to understand the genius of 
Japan without long residence. Even 
on the eve of the war, when I happened 
to be there, one could trace hardly any 
marked sign of the impending strife. 
Travel in Japan is so easy and so com- 
fortable that detailed hints are almost 
upnecessary. Living is rather dear in 
the resorts most frequented by foreign- 
ers, but cheap in the country districts; 
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and in spite of the constant influx of 
Western Americans, with piles of dol- 
lars, prices are now lower than they 
were before the war. If you once give 
way to the almost irresistible tempta- 
tion to buy curios in Japan, you are 
financially doomed. 

Travellers for pleasure still fight shy 
of the Siberian Railway. They think 
that the journey must be monotonous 
and exhausting, that they will get into 
trouble about their passports, or be ar- 
rested as spies or be blown up by Nihil- 
ist bombs, or massacred in a pogrom. 
The fact is that, as European residents 
in the Far East are finding out, there is 
no better way home from the Orient 
than through Siberia. The trains are 
splendidly equipped, with fine bath- 
room. good food, admirable sleeping 
berths, and a comfortable lounge. At 
the same time, it must be said that the 
rolling stock is not so good as it was at 
first. The journey is not exhausting, 
because the pace is moderate, and 
there are plenty of opportunities for a 
stroll during the long and welcome 
stoppages at the stations. My expe- 
rience is that the Russian authorities 
do everything in their power to save 
the traveller annoyance, and that they 
are particularly courteous to English- 
men. They are eager to secure pas- 
senger traffic for their line, and through 
travellers are invariably treated with 
great consideration. It is only in St 
Petersburg that the innocent stranger 
is liable it be looked at askance. The 
language is no bar, for there is gener. 
ally an official on the train who speaks 
French, and sometimes English. It is 
absurd to suppose that the journey is 
monotonous, for one encounters every 
variety of scenery. The gradual tran- 
sition from East to West, from the 
blue-cowned Chinese of Manchuria to 
the rough-booted peasant of Western 
Siberia, is an attractive study. In 
summer, for a brief space, Siberia is a 
land of flowers to an extent undreamed 
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of in more southern climes. Every 
lonely valley amid the mountains of 
Trans-Baikalia is covered so thickly 
with flowers that it glows with colors 
like a Persian carpet. The voyage 
across Lake Baikal is a thiug of the 
past, since the section around the south- 
ern end of the lake, with its thirty-eight 
tunnels, has now been completed; but 
I pity the man who, in spring and sum- 
mer at any rate, can travel day after 
day through the rich lands of South 
Manchuria, the plains beyond the Sun- 
gari, impressive by their very loneli- 
ness, and the mountains and forests of 
Siberia, with an untouched imagina- 
tion. Who that has seen it could forget 
the spectacle of the bright domes and 
steeples of Krasnoiarsk flashing in the 
morning sunlight, across the broad 
bosom of the mighty Yenisei? And then 
the quick run down the Urals into Eu- 
rope, past villages with their merry 
watermills, and little towns nestling in 
sheltered nooks, how it draws one’s 
thoughts onward towards home after a 
prolonged absence! The only dull part 
of the whole journey is across the 
black plains of Central Russia. 

I have wandered back into Europe 
almost without realizing it, but I 
wanted to emphasize the point that 
Peking is now practically as near to 
London as Bombay. No one thinks 
anything of a journey to India, but for 
some obscure and quite illogical reason, 
North China is still regarded as remote 
and difficult of access. There is really 
only one great region of the world to 
which, for the European, the word re- 
moteness now applies, and that is Aus- 
tralasia. Whichever way one goes to 
the Antipodes, the voyage is a pro- 
longed and monotonous business except 
for those to whom seafaring is a nov- 
elty. It will not be much better even 


when the Panama Canal is opened. At 
present the favorite route is still by 
way of Suez and Colombo, but the long 
stretch from 


Ceylon to Fremantle 
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grows very tiresome, and the great 
Australian Bight frequently rivals the 
worst moods of the Bay of Biscay. 

Still, I am more surprised that 
more English travellers do not visit 
Australia. The study of a great new 
Anglo-Saxon nation in the making is 
profoundly interesting, and Australia 
is by far the most agreeable of the 
oversea Dominions. The climate in 
spring and autumn is delightful, and 
the warmth of an Australian welcome 
is worth crossing the world to expe- 
rience. The people are as sunny as 
their skies, and it has often struck me 
in Australian cities that one rarely 
sees an unhappy face. The hotels in 
Australia are, with few exceptions, not 
conspicuously good or comfortable, but 
the food is always wholesome and well 
cooked. The main line expresses in 
New South Wales and Victoria are as 
finely designed, and can be as fast on 
occasion, as any trains in the world. 
The dining-car service is somewhat in- 
adequate, for Australia has not yet 
quite emerged from the sandwich-at-a- 
counter stage; but it may be recorded 
in favor of Australian railways that 
they are steadily “scrapping” the old 
longitudinal sleeping cars on the Amer- 
ican plan, and substituting sleepers on 
the European principle, with local im- 
provements. The Commonwealth is, in 
many other ways, ceasing to imitate 
America, because its people are begin- 
ning to perceive that it suffices to be 
Australian. 

There is a good deal of unnecessary 
jealousy between the great cities of 
Australia. Bach has its own special 
qualities and characteristics, and each 
ean afford to stand on its own merits. 
Sydney is already, and must always be, 
the greatest city of the southern hem- 
isphere. It has coal within easy reach, 
and it has a harbor which, if not quite 
all that Sydney fancies it to be, is nev- 
ertheless sufficiently magnificent. Syd- 
ney has this remarkable quality, that 
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it is quite unlike any other city in the 
world. No one can ever have truth- 
fully said of Sydney: “This reminds 
me of such and such a place.” It has 
a glorious site, and an immeasurable 
future; but owing to its comparatively. 
narrow thoroughfares, it is more impos- 
ing from without than from within. 
Melbourne is a place of long vistas, of 
broad streets and fine buildings; but 
it has no distinctive external features, 
and might just as well be anywhere in 
Western Europe. Socially and intellec- 
tually, however, it is the Edinburgh of 
the south. Life is more bland and 
genial] in Melbourne than in strenuous 
Sydney. Perth is still in the stage of 
rapid growth, and is a little unkempt 
and a little too fond of talking about 
gold-mines; but the approach to the 
city by way of the Swan River is im- 
pressive. Brisbane is hot and dusty 
and hopeful, but hardly a place to at- 
tract stray visitors, though it has a 
beautiful environment. The Austral- 
ian city which most appeals to English- 
men is Adelaide. It is solid and pros- 
perous, its life is not too whirling, it 
has magnificent open spaces, and the 
hills which lie within an hour’s drive 
contain a delightful series of retreats. 
I have no space to write of the attrac- 
tions of life in the “back-blocks,” but 
it is worth noting that the air of the 
vast spaces of Central Australia is pe- 
culiarly invigorating, and very bene- 
ficial for consumptives. 

No visitor to Australia should fail to 
visit Tasmania, the garden island of 
the southern hemisphere. Tasmania is 
not rich, in the money-grubbers’ accep- 
tation of the word, though it has plen- 
teous stores of copper and tin, and in a 
lesser degree of gold and silver; but it 
is rich in all those attributes which go 
to make life peaceful and contented and 
modestly prosperous. It has an ideal 
climate, never unduly hot, never se- 
verely cold. Go where you will in 
Tasmania, you are always within reach 
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of some of the most glorious scenery in 
the world. All who visit the island 
feel its ineffaceable charm, and few 
leave it without wishing to stay there 
and grow apples for the rest of their 
days. Already the number of tourists 
visiting Tasmania shows a remarkable 
annual increase. It has this marked 
advantage over Australia, that by rea- 
son of its mild and equable tempera- 
ture it can be visited with comfort by 
those who seek to escape the rigors of 
an English winter. The interior, in the 
neighborhood of the lakes, is stimulat- 
ing even in the height of summer. 

The estuary of the Derwent, framed 
in verdure-clad hills, is a noble water- 
way; and Hobart itself has a magnifi- 
cent background in the broad grim bulk 
of Mount Wellington, over 4000 feet 
high. Seen from Bellerive, the pretty 
waterside suburb across the water, the 
harbor looks like a lovely land-locked 
lake, and there is nothing on the main- 
land which quite compares with the 
wide vistas of river and woodland scen- 
ery unfolded in a drive through the Do- 
main at Hobart. Not a view of Here- 
fordshire, not even Japan in the time of 
the cherry blossom, can surpass the 
landscape of Southern Tasmania when 
the orchards are in bloom. To drive 
along the valley of the Huon River in 
the spring and early summer is like 
journeying in a warm green Arcadia 
dappled with broad patches of driven 
snow. 

I have preferred to write about Aus- 
tralia rather than Canada, because, un- 
der the subtle stimulus of costly ad- 
vertisements, the English Press is just 
now so full of Canada that one might 
fancy it was the only Dominion in the 
Empire. The Australians have, for 
me, this great superiority over the Can- 
adians, that they are not perpetually 
talking about dollars. The people of 
Australia realize, what Canada is in 
danger of forgetting, that there are 
other things in life besides getting rich 
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quick. Canada, too, has not quite the 
same genial kindliness as Australia. 
The climate, about which so much si- 
lence is preserved, tells upon the spirits 
of the people. Faces are paler and 
harder apd more austere. Yet no one 
can profess to know the world who has 
not seen something of the marvellously 
rapid development which Canada is un- 
dergoing. It has immense possibilities, 
which even now are only dimly per- 
ceived. 

The enjoyment of travel in Canada 
is very much a matter of temperament. 
To me, for instance, the febrile unrest 
everywhere visible is repellent, and 
even a short sojourn in such raw but 
complacent townships as Moose Jaw 
moves one to mingled laughter and 
tears; but I am bound to say that I 
only met one Englishman in Canada— 
and I questioned many—who did not 
emphatically declare that on no 
count would he return to England. 
British Columbia is, of course, by far 
the most attractive province of Canada 
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Vancouver is still in 
the throes of a land-boom which has 


for the tourist. 


lasted for years, and is apparently 
more than justified by results; but it re- 
pays close examination, for I believe it 
is probably destined to be the greatest 
city on the Pacific slope. All that has 
been said about the Rocky Mountains 
is justified, and the scenery of the 
Kicking Horse Pass is in its way in- 
comparable. I think, however, that 
the region of innumerable small lakes 
this side of Winnipeg has an even 
greater charm. The long ride across 
Canada is very uncomfortable, because 
although the food and the observation 
cars are good, the companies still ad- 
here to the abominable American sys- 
tem of sleeping-cars; but it is worth 
the trouble. Every country in the 
world has its drawbacks. and perhaps 
some day Canada will wake up and 
realize that it gives railway travellers 
the most pretentious but the most un- 
satisfactory accommodation in the Brit- 
ish Empire. 
George Gascoyne. 
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I. 

They sat together on the old moss- 
grown seat, the widow and the one 
boy that was left to her. There had 
been another, but him the cold waters 
of the Atlantic had covered for nigh 
upon three years. The Navy had 
claimed him, a lad not out of his early 
teens, who from his childhood days had 
heard from his mother’s lips brave 
tales of deeds of valor done by his an- 
cestors upon the main. He had always 
been The Sailor, while his younger 
brother was as proudly and as indis- 
putably The Soldier. 

The Soldier—now a soldier in very 
deed—sat on the old bench beside his 
mother, and both were sad. It was 
but a month since he had passed tri- 





umphantly out of Sandhurst, and al- 
ready he was gazetted to the old regi- 
ment that his father had ruled. and re- 
ceived his orders to embark for India 
The mother’s heart was proud within 
her, but the pang of separation was bit- 
ter. She was a type of hundreds of 
brave British matrons who have made 
and who sustain the Empire,—the 
quiet, unnoticed, true-hearted workers 
who bear the burden. And on the 
morrow he was to leave her. She re 
called the bitterness of that other part 
ing, and of the dreadful sequel that the 
paper had one morning brought, and it 
seemed that this poor child of hers was 
going forth, too, to death. 

They spoke little in this last sacred 
communing of hearts. How often had 
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she fondly listened to his forecasts of 
the future! How often had he laughed 
gleefully at her ambitions, that were 
all for him! But now everything was 
to undergo the test of stern reality, 
and words were out of place. 

It was a lovely summer's evening. 
The sun was just sinking to rest at 
the end of a woodland glade, and its 
last rays slanted along the mossy path 
and upon the old seat where they were 
sitting. The widow had always loved 
to hear the birds sing in these copses, 
and through the long winter months 
she had fed them there, that in the 
summer they might return to reward 
her with their songs. A thrush was 
pouring out its soul in exquisite melody 
near by, and the notes moved her heart- 
strings with such an ecstasy of fond- 
ness, grief, pride, hope, and foreboding 
that, for all her constancy, for all that 
she would rather die than seek to turn 
her son from the path of duty, the teers 
started to her eyes. Their hands were 
clasped, but their eyes dared not meet. 

“Mother,” said the boy, “how beauti- 
fully that thrush sings. I always 
think of you when I hear a bird sing 
like that. They have weird birds in 
India, haven’t they? I don’t suppose 
there’ll be any thrushes to remind me 
of you. But the best bird, anyway, 
will be yours.” 

She could not answer. But she 
thought of the many evenings that lay 
before her when that same song would 
bring him back in spirit to her side, 
and with all the energy of her soul she 
prayed for the day of that actual home- 
coming. 


II. 

A year had passed almost to a day. 
It was June in red-hot Garmpur, and in 
the fever ward of the station hospital 
a subaltern lay dying. It was a bad 
place to die, and the manner of the 
dying, too, was bad. A high-ceilinged. 
bare, white-washed room, with nothing 
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to look at but the slow-swinging, inef- 
fectual punkah. The walls in this 
fever room were pictureless; but visions 
clustered thick upon them, visions 
which no picture could evoke—grim 
and terrible and nameless. High up 
in the angle made by ceiling and walls 
the mosquitos hummed their pitiless 
chant, as though rejoicing in the work 
wrought by their malaria. And at the 
bedside was no woman to take the 
place of that poor mother in distant 
Devonshire, even the hard-worked, de- 
voted Nursing Sisters having been sent 
hillwards. But the Colonel was there, 
the kind old soldier who had welcomed 
the boy into the regiment, mindful of 
the father who had befriended him 
when he was himself a youngster. His 
kindly heart had ached when he de- 
spatched that cable, the penultimate 
one of u brief series that had sped from 
dust-laden Garmpur to the little Devon 
post-office, and which told the simple 
village folk that another sorrow was 
about to come upon the gentle lady of 
the munor. 

The Colonel had bitterly reproached 
himself for having allowed this lad to 
volunteer to come down from the hills 
to fill a vacancy, when there were 
many robuster and older ones who 
might have done so instead. Duty 
had always been the watchword of the 
boy’s family. Duty had already once 
wrung the mother’s heart; duty had 
made her send her idol into danger; 
duty was to rob her of him now. 

All through that long. pitilessly hot 
afternoon his ravings had wrung the 
hearts of those who stood around, and 
now the last few moments of delusive 
quiet had come. He could recognize 
those about him, and smile gratefully 
when they moistened his cracked, 
parched lips with ice-water. The boy 
was already a great favorite with his 
brother officers, and the men of his 
company loved him. His wit and good 
spirits in mess, even during those aw- 
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ful days of heat when scarce any one 
spoke, had gone far to dissipate the all- 
pervading melancholy. Every evening 
had brought its funeral, and such 
things make for gloom. There were 
deaths among the rank and file; and 
now it was the turn of the commis- 
sioned ranks, and upon this youngster 
the lot had fallen. 

One hears of European towns that 
are filled, during their days of heat, 
with “brooding” quiet. How well one 
knows that quiet! A silence that is 
at least grateful seems to descend 
upon all things animate. Man, beast, 
and bird all want to sleep, and none of 
them disturb the other. But in the 
Indian heat how different! Man is 
quiet, indeed, and the animals are 
quiet; but the noise of birds is literally 
maddening. All day long every kind 
of ear-piercing, nerve-jarring cry is 
shrieked with excruciating reiteration, 
and one curses vehemently the whole 
bird creation. Parrots—as though re- 
venging themselves upon humanity for 
caging so many of their kind—give 
vent to ceaseless, frightful screams. 
The coppersmith bird mimics with 
dreadful monotony the blows struck 
from a brazen vessel. The crow pheas- 
ant—a ludicrous creatufe, perhaps, 
when beheld in temperate surround- 
ings (with his wicked red eyes, brown 
wings, and rakish tail, all grafted upon 
a very corvine body), but in the Indian 
hot weather a_ veritable devil—the 
nerve-scaring brain-fever bird, and the 
uncouth, preposterous-voiced seven sis- 
ters,—all have their own distinctive 
means of torture, and exercise them to 
the full. 

These awful sounds of the Indian 
hot-weather day were intensified by the 
sad stillness that reigned in the officers’ 
ward. To the watchers by the bed- 


side the noise was a piece of physical 
anguish that was helping to force 
their 

world. 
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Suddenly he spoke. in low, calm, even 
accents, different indeed from his rav- 
ings. The listeners knew not whether 
to take his words as evidence of a set- 
tled strangeness, or as a jest bravely 
uttered by one who in health had al- 
ways striven to joke their cares away. 

“Listen,” he said, “to that lovely 
thrush.” 

And they put it down finally to fever 
when he continued: “Mother, I always 
think of you when I hear a thrush 
sing like that.” 

With that he died, and the frantic 
chorus in the trees outside seemed to 
gain a trifle in intensity. 


III. 

The mother had left the house to 
walk in the direction of her favorite 
wood. A dreary sense of loneliness 
and of impending catastrophe pos- 
sessed her. And yet all around her 
June was at its best. The sky was 
clear, the glades were fresh with vivid 
foliage, and meadows and pastures 
rang with the fervor of many larks. 
And the Indian mail had just brought 
her a letter from her son. 

Ah! dreadful, unconsidered, trifling 
detail of modern progress. Letters, 
full of joy and life and ambitions, may 
keep on coming, like false-faced mes- 
sengers, long after the cabled word has 
with lightning speed outstripped them. 
and announced—in cruel, blind cancel- 
lation of their tidings—sickness, ay and 
death. 

How cruelly did this letter read in 
face of those three brief messages 
that had made the week a nightmare! 
It was full of his experiences of the hot 
weather, made into brave jests for her 
sake. And at the end was written— 
“We all feel a bit run down at times, 
but one gets over it.” The cruel fever, 
she now knew, must have been on him 
then. 

The last cable had told her not to 
hope, and yet how she hoped and des- 
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perately prayed! Through the trees 
she could see the winding path that 
led past the meadow and over the stone 
stile to the village, and along that path 
she knew the dread messenger must 
come. A little boy usually brought 
the telegrams. 

But a woman this time came along 
the path—slowly and diffidently. Down 
at the little post-office it had been de- 
cided thus. It was the end, for the 
mother, of joy and hope, saving the 
treasured promise of a better world. 
Evening came on, and the sun 
sank in glory behind the woods, 
while a thrush filled the glades with 


melody. 
Blackwood's Magazine. 
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And two women were crying softly 
on the old wooden seat. 


In far-off Garmpur the natives who 
pass at nightfall by the old military 
cemetery, on their way to their lonely 
homes, sometimes hear a silver-voiced 
bird, that they say belongs to another . 
world. I have heard it singing low 
and sweet in a certain neem that shades 
the graveyard wall, and fancied that it 
was the Mango Bird. But they swear 
that never have they heard such music 
from any bird that has a name, and 
that without doubt the sahib who sleeps 
beneath that tree left a great love be- 
hind him. 

P. R. B. 





ALBANIA IN ARMS. 


If we heard that Brittany had risen 
in the cause of the King, or Poland to 
regain her lost independence, we should 
be alarmed for the tranquility of 
Europe; but the news that the Alba- 
nians have once more had recourse to 
arms leaves us more or less undis- 
turbed. Not that we undervalue the 
fighting power of this race of mountain 
warriors, but simply because they are 
invariably more or less in a state of 
feud and contest. An Albanian is al- 
ways ready to fight for his own hand 
or for anyone who will hire him. Con- 
tempt of death and danger such as a 
well-fed Londoner can scarce imagine 
is the characteristic of the mountain- 
eer. When Byron was working out 
his soul and body at Missolonghi in the 
cause of Greece he took a small body 
of Suliotes into his pay—fifty-six in 
all—and kept them about his person 
as a bodyguard. Some of them were 
always on duty. They used a large 
outer room in Byron’s house as a 
guard-room, hanging their carbines 
on its walls. Mr. Edgcumbe tells us 
that “the Suliote guard always at- 


tended Byron during his rides, and, 
though on foot, it was surprising to see 
their swiftness.” Parry said that “Per- 
haps, taken altogether, no sovereign in 
Europe could boast of having a finer 
set of men for his bodyguard.” The 
sons and grandsons of these men are 
as fine athletes and as brave as their 
fathers, so that if they rise in a body 
against the Turks the latter will have a 
task before them that will tax all their 
energies, civil and military. Albania 
is the south-west portion of the remain- 
ing immediate possessions of European 
Turkey, extending along the western 
shore of the Balkan peninsula from the 
river Bojana to the Gulf of Arta. The 
Albanians were at one time all Chris- 
tians, but at the death of their last 
chief, Skanderberg, in 1467, and their 
subjugation by the Turks, many 
of them became Muhamadans. And 
these latter were particularly cruel and 
treacherous to their brothers who had 
remained faithful to Christianity. The 
Albanians consist of several tribes, the 
Gheghs, Lyaps, and Tosks, but, as Lord 
Strangford wrote. “The true and intel- 
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ligible division is that of religious de- 
nonination. The typical region of 
the Mussulmans is in the centre; that 
of the Latins is in the northern district; 
and that of the Albanians in com- 
munion with the Greek Church, corre- 
sponding fairly to Epirus, is in the 
south, with Janina [Yinnina] for its 
capital.” 

There are all sorts of interests bound 
up in Albania. Italy has for long es- 
tablished a connection there, which did 
not cease when Venice ceded the coun- 
try to the Turks in 1478. Some imag- 
ine that Austria would like to introduce 
into Albania the same benefits of civili- 
zation that have been conferred with- 
out any doubt upon Bosnia and Herze- 
govina by the armies that fight under 
the Imperial double-headed eagle. Tur- 
key considers Albania as one of her 
most valuable possessions. Ali Pasha, 
who made himself at first notorious by 
killing his brother and his mother, was, 
after rising to power as chief of Tepel- 
ini, appointed lieutenant to Derwend 
Pasha, the officer charged with the sup- 
pression of brigandage. Ali’s meth- 
ods rendered the country more insecure 
than ever, so the Turks deposed him; 
but he won back his position by bribery. 
For ‘his good service to the Porte in 
its war against Austria and Russia in 
1787 Ali was named Pasha of Trikala 
in Thessaly, and at the same time he 
seized YAnnina, and by various meth- 
ods that do not bear close investiga- 
tion, caused himself to be appointed 
Pasha of that place also. In 1797 Ali 
entered into an alliance with General 
Bonaparte, afterwards Napoleon I; but. 
turning against the French after the 
battle of Aboukir, he won Prevesa from 
them. He was promoted Governor of 
Rumili by Turkey for subduing the 
Suliotes, a task which took up three 
years of Ali Arslan’s time. This dar- 
ing robber kept good order in his own 
dominions, and, entering into alliance 
with Great Britain, Parga was granted 
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to the Sultan, but really to Ali, by us. 
In 1820 Sultan Mahmoud, tired of Ali 
Pasha’s vagaries,” sentenced him to be 
deposed and put him to death in 1822, 
in spite of the oath made by his cap- 
tors that his life and property should 
be spared. If all Albanians are not as 
clever as Arslan (the Lion), as they 
themselves term him, they are all as 
merciless, cunning, and brave. So 
when the Times says that “The Turks 
have a task before them in Albania 
which will test their statesmanship, 
and their friends will watch with deep 
interest the way in which they face 
it,” it states what is absolutely the case 
at this moment as regards the Alba- 
nian rising. 

The latest news from Vienna says 
that Torgut Shevket Pasha had neg- 
lected to occupy the rocky defile of 
Katchanik, through which the railway 
passes between Uskiab and Ferisovitch, 
and that as a sequence three thousand 
Albanians seized the defile and stopped 
a train conveying soldiers and supplies 
bound for Prishtina. Soldiers held up 
in a train find the greatest difficulty in 
successful resistance. In this case the 
Albanians made prisoners of the sol- 
diers, seized the supplies, which are of 
great use to them, and allowed the 
train to proceed with a warning that in 
future no military convoys would be 
permitted to pass. The ordinary mail 
train from Uskib to Mitrovitza, the 
terminus south of Novi Bazar, was also 
stopped, but allowed to proceed as it 
carried neither arms nor supplies. The 
Ghilan Albanians have stopped a train 
north of Ferisovitch, disarming the sol- 
diers. A Turkish detachment was at- 
tacked and surrounded near Vuchitirn, 
just south of Mitrovitza, but was extri- 
cated on the arrival of reinforcements, 
having had fourteen casualties. The 
Turks lost sixty-eight men in an en 
gagement, reported from Prizrend, and 
the commander of the Third Army 
Corps telegraphed that fighting was go- 
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ing on around Prishtina, near the Ser- 
vian frontier, on April 25. An official 
message from Salonika on that date 
mentions in all some thirty-four thou- 
sand Albanians as having risen. Ac- 
cording to it three thousand of these 
are stationed near Ghilan, two thou- 
sand in the district of Drenitza, four 
thousand in that of Liplyan, five 
thousand near Podrina, three thousand 
round and about Pizrend and Podgori, 
six thousand near Lapljeselo, and some 
eight thousand near Ljuma, in addition 
to the three thousand mentioned as 
having seized the Katchanik defile. 
These positions are strong, and will re- 
quire a deal of taking. To oppose this 
rising the Turks will have fifty-two 
battalions and sixteen batteries as soon 
as the twelve battalions and four bat- 
teries now on their way to Albania 
have arrived. Torgut Shevket Pasha 
has therefore about twenty thousand 
men at his disposal, who will shortly 
be reinforced by five thousand more. 
According to official Turkish informa- 
tion—always optimistic of course—en- 
counters have occurred between the Al- 
banians and Turkish troops at Tcher- 
nalovo and Gadanja, in which the in- 
surgents were dispersed with but little 
loss to the Turks, but heavy losses to 
the other side. “The Government be- 
ing firmly resolved to maintain its au- 
The Outleok. 
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thority in order to bring the reforms 
into effect has decided to reinforce the 
troops in Albania by two brigades of 
redifs [that is, soldiers of the second 
line who correspond to the German 
Landwehr], one from Salonika and one 
from Smyrna. These forces will suf- 
fice to ensure the submission of the reb- 
els, and it will be their task to pacify 
the disturbed districts, and thus to 
make possible the practical introduc- 
tion of the Constitutional reforms.” 
This sounds well, but how the redifs, 
accustomed to the civilization and cli- 
mate of Salonika or Smyrna, will like 
the snow and wind on the highlands of 
Albania remains to be proved. The 
report that forty thousand Alba- 
nians are in arms and that a fight 
has already taken place in a pass may 
be exaggeration; but that the situation 
is becoming serious is evident from the 
latest telegram that Turkey is sending 
an ultimatum to the insurgents to sur- 
render or disperse. The result of an 
armed conflict is so doubtful, and its 
duration is likely to be so long, that one 
wishes with the Times that the Young 
Turks might be animated by a genius 
like that of Pitt, who managed to en- 
list the hostile Scottish Highlanders un- 
der the flag of Great Britain, and so 
end these oft-recurring Albanian 
troubles. 
Ex-Diplomat. 
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The nine years of the late King's 
reign realized the most daring hopes 
which had been founded on his career 
as Prince of Wales. He was known, 
when he came to the throne, to be a 
man of courage and of tact, to be wen 
informed on public affairs, and to have 
kept himself free from all political 
prejudice and partisanship. These 
were qualities of patent value, and yet 
it remained uncertain that he could fol- 
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low, acceptably to the nation, in the 
path of so exceptionally wise and good 
a ruler as Queen Victoria. Queen Vic- 
toria had set up such an intimate rap- 
port between herself and her subjects 
that they had come to know almost by 
instinct what she Would do and say in 
particular circumstances; she was al- 
ways for the simple, righteous, com- 
mon-sense course, and had the power 
of picking out that course from the 
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most confused considerations; and 
when her hand relaxed its hold on the 
affairs of the nation, it seemed that we 
might indeed have Sovereigns to suc- 
ceed her capable in themselves, but 
that the tradition of her reign—such it 
had become in sixty years—as we knew 
it could scarcely be continued by any 
one. The late King in all his public 
aspects did continue her tradition. It 
was a feat, but he accomplished it. 
During his reign the nation was never 
once conscious of any abatement at the 
head of affairs of common-sense, of 
worthiness of motive, of deep personal 
concern for the interests of the people 
and the position of the country. King 
Edward lived much more under the 
public gaze than Queen Victoria; he led 
society and he enjoyed life. Their 
characters and tastes were quite differ- 
ent. But his enjoyment of life was 
never in a single instance, nay, never 
for a single moment, preferred to the 
performance of his duty. The dis- 
charge of his duty might be called a 
passion if it had not been what was 
much better,--an ineradicable good 
habit. 

Since William III. no British Sover- 
eign—in a personal sense—has been so 
large a figure in the affairs of Europe 
as the late King. His influence on the 
foreign policy of Great Britain was of 
course exaggerated in countries where 
the ability of our Constitutional Sov- 
ereigns to act as agents and critics 
without eclipsing the Foreign Office is 
curiously misunderstood. But when 
that reservation has been made, it is 
impossible to exaggerate the success 
and the beneficence of the movements 
which had the advantage of King Ed- 
ward’s aid. The intense bitterness of 
Fashoda still infected the relations of 
Great Britain and France when King 
Edward,‘ who understood the French 
well, and absolutely refused to think of 
them otherwise than as his friends, in- 
sisted on visiting Paris. There was no 


certainty as to the nature of his re- 
ception. He had always been welcome 
there as Prince of Wales; but now he 
was in a very different position,—the 
representative of a hated and, worse 
still, a triumphant policy. He néver 
flinched. We can think of no better 
illustration of his courage. He seemed 
supremely unconscious of the existence 
of anything that could disturb the 
friendliness Frenchmen had always 
shown to him and he to them. He 
penetrated even into the more truculent 
regions of political thought; he faced 
the discordant elements of French mu- 
nicipal life, where prudent advisers 
had begged him not to go; and he cap- 
tured goodwill everywhere. “All this, 
so soon after Fashoda!” says the for- 
eign observer in looking back on it. 
“Incredible! How did he do it?” It 
has been said that the members of our 
Royal family are without “nerves.” We 
cannot say. Probably no man is so in- 
nocent of them that coolness and cour- 
age do not deserve some meed of ad- 
miration as the expression of the vic- 
tory of resolution over certain tenden- 
cies to falter; but however that may be, 
the courage of our Royal family is a 
splendid possession, and King Edward 
put it to noble use. The sudden draw- 
ing together of France and Great Brit- 
ain was matched by the similarly 
agreeable understanding with Russia. 
Again the foreign observer is aston- 
ished beyond measure. “How could it 
be done so soon after Japan, the ally of 
England, had humiliated Russia?” No 
wonder the late King’s power of initia- 
tion was exaggerated. But we Eng- 
lishmen who know the limits of our 
Sovereign’s range of action must ac- 
knowledge even more than foreign ob- 
servers the perfect geniality, the dis- 
cretion, and the judgment with which 
King Edward forwarded the policies 
desired by the British people. 

The same faculties which King Ed- 
ward exercised abroad he exercised in 
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the different circumstances of the Em- 
pire and of Great Britain. It is said 
that when General Botha heard of his 
death he exclaimed: “He. was a 
great man with a noble heart!” That 
only bears out what one supposes the 
Boer leaders thought of King Edward 
when they came to England. They 
found in him a genial man who made 
them feel perfectly at their ease be- 
eause he was kindly without being 
condescending. They knew from that 
. moment that he was their friend. As 
in the Empire, so at home King Ed- 
ward whenever he touched a piece of 
the machinery of affairs made it run 
more smoothly. He did not, for that 
was not his business, take important 
decisions himself, but when men of 
conflicting opinions were brought to- 
gether in his presence he invariably 
rendered it much easier for decisions 
to be taken. He prevented friction. 
So far as we know, his reign, in spite 
of the shadows of a great Constitu- 
tional struggle, was not marred by a 
single unpleasant disagreement with a 
person in high office. Queen Victoria’s 
early reign was agitated by the “Bed- 
chamber Plot,” but King Edward knew 
that both parties deeply respected the 
Monarchy, and he had no reason to sus- 
pect the existence of a desire to trench 
on his personal arrangements or in any 
way to humiliate him. His relations 
with individuals proved that he was 
perfectly equipped to be what we have 
ealled in another article the Grand 
Chairman of the Nation. He had a 
singular knowledge of public affairs; he 
understood the motives of ordinary 
men, and he had the fortunate gift of 
remembering not only the names and 
faces of those he met, but even their 
interests and opinions. It is much in 
itself for a Sovereign to make a con- 
scious effort to appear concerned in 
what goes on around him daily, and to 
be pleased by what is intended to 
please him. One could not, indeed, 
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actually require more of a Sovereign 
than that he should make that effort. 
And yet it would leave something 
wanting. Most Englishmen, for exam- 
ple, are sensible of the artificiality of a 
part that is being played against the 
grain, and, above all, they loathe being 
patronized. In this respect King Ed- 
ward left absolutely nothing to seek. 
He had not merely the air of being 
pleased at the right times; one could 
positively declare that he was pleased. 
And this was because he was never 
tired of his fellow-man,—of exploring 
the recesses of his personality, and the 
extent of his experiences. The writer 
of some personal reminiscences in the 
Temps describes how when King Ed- 
ward was Prince of Wales he met 
Gambetta in 1881. Gambetta wanted 
the support of England and was anx- 
ious to meet the Prince. But the first 
minutes of their meeting were distress- 
ing!y unpromising. Gambetta was 
slovenly in appearance and seemed a 
little vulgar in his bearing, and the 
Prince was plainly uncomfortable. 
Then Gambetta began to talk. It was 
absorbing, fascinating talk; it held the 
Prince captive and never flagged. The 
déjeumer was at noon. At six o'clock 
the conversation had not ended. 

The counterpart of King Edward's 
well-known love of ceremony—his in- 
sistence that clothes and every kind of 
procedure should be correct in every 
detail—was to be traced most happily 
in his punctuality and his extremely 
businesslike qualities. As he dressed 
tidily and desired ceremonies to be car- 
ried out neatly, so he was what may be 
called a tidy worker. The country 
owes an immense debt to him for the 
depatch, the carefulness, the intensely 
conscientious industry, with which he 
transacted affairs of State. He could 
manage men to admiration. He was 
not egotistical nor vain: he could en- 
joy the society of a peasant without let- 
ting him feel that Royal manners were 
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after all only a kind of splendid conde- 
scension. Such capacities as these are 
precisely what a Constitutional country 
needs in its head. It has no place for 
blundering or sloppiness. It does not 
want a man of dominating brain, but 
it does want a Chairman with enough 
shrewdness to put the check of expe- 
rience and common-sense on the “view- 
iness” of a certain kind of Minister, 
The Spectator. 


and to keep himself from being im- 
posed upon in the conduct of affairs by 
the mere brilliance of a political phil- 
osopher or the red-hot eloquence of one 
who may be fundamentally a fanatic. 
Such plain but invaluable services as 
these King Edward untiringly rendered 
to the Empire in a manner which, we 
believe, will never be forgotten by peo- 
ple of British birth. 
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The new King succeeds to a position 
full of difficulties. Not only must he 
sooner or later find himself confronted 
by political perplexities greater than 
any which a British Sovereign has been 
called upon to face within living mem- 
ory, but of necessity his public acts 
will be open to comparisons with those 
of the two Sovereigns who have pre- 
ceded him. The individual English- 
man is by nature extremely critical. 
and as soon as the wave of very real 
sympathy which is now sweeping over 
the nation has died down, as die down 
it must, such comparisons are sure to 
be made. We are certain to hear that 
King Edward would never have done 
this or that, or said this or that, and 
to be told how differently Queen Vic- 
toria would have acted. Such compar- 
isons will clearly not be fair, for no 
human being can be expected to com- 
bine the downrightness and simplicity 
of Queen Victoria with the consummate 
tact and sensitiveness to public opin- 
ion shown by the late Sovereign. This, 
however, must not be expected to 
trouble irresponsible critics. The late 
King of Italy is said to have declared 
that it was part of the business of a 
King to be shot at, and it is certainly 
part of a King’s business to be criticized. 

But though the new King has a very 
arduous part to play, he has happily 
many qualities which will help him to 


acquit himself well therein, and these 
qualities will, we feel sure, in the end 
win for him in the hearts of his peo- 
ple as secure a position as that even of 
his two great predecessors. The 
King, by the universal admission of all 
who know him, is a man of the highest 
character, of stainless honor, and of 
entire sincerity. But in England 
nothing tells so much as_ charac- 
ter. It was well said that wicked- 
ness has many tools, but that a lie is a 
handle which will fit them all. So in 
the realm of goodness sincerity is the 
handle which fits every virtue and 
makes it operative. It is character 
which in the end gives moral influence. 
and it is upon such influence that a 
Constitutional King like ours must de- 
pend. Unless we are utterly mistaken 
in our reading of his character, the 
King has simplicity of nature as well 
as sincerity. His public acts and his 
public utterances all testify thereto. 
His speeches may not show intellectual 
subtlety or analytical ingenuity, but 
they always show straightforwardness. 
No one can read them or hear them 
without the impression leaping to the 
mind:—“There is no trace of humbug 
or finesse in the man who said this. He 
knows what he means and wants you 
to know it. He is making no attempt 
to play with his hearers.” To this sin- 
cerity and simplicity of character is 
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added as strong a sense of public duty 
as that which belonged to his grand- 
mother and his father. Of the late 
King as much as of Queen Victoria it 
could be said that he was above all 
things ready and willing to serve the 
State, no matter what the personal sac- 
rifice. It was finely said of the Duke 
of Wellington by Brougham that if he 
could not have served his country in any 
other way, he would have served her 
with a mattock and a spade. That was 
true of King Edward, and who can 
doubt that it is true of George V.? 
That, like other men, he will make mis- 
takes is a foregone conclusion; but 
these mistakes will come from the 
head, not from the heart,—never from 
unwillingness to spend himself for the 
public welfare. Whatever may be the 
fate in store for him and for his coun- 
try, we are confident that no man will 
ever be able to doubt his rectitude of 
intention. 

At a moment like this we are not 
going to flatter the King, or out of an 
ill-placed and conventional sympathy 
pretend that he can be insured against 
errors of omission or commission. It 
is a universal commonplace that in rec- 
titude of intention there is by itself no 
salvation. We know that the conse- 
quences of the acts of well-intentioned 
persons may be fraught with far 
greater evils than the acts of those who 
are at heart selfishly indifferent to the 
public good. It is too much to hope 
that the King will be able to avoid the 
defects of his qualities. Tact, adroit- 
ness, easy tolerance, that touch of cyni- 
cal humor which so often proves a sol- 
vent for human difficulties, and espe- 
cially the power to act upon the maxim 
that to understand all is to pardon all, 
—these are qualities which are of im- 
mense use to a King. They enable the 
possessor to handle men and to sur- 
mount the obstacles that arise in the 
intricate play of human passions. But 
these eminently useful qualities, though 
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they are by no means inconsistent with 
high character, are not as a rule asso- 
ciated with that special sincerity and 
simplicity of nature which we have at- 
tributed, and, we believe, rightly at- 
tributed, to King George. Lightning 
rapidity of apprehension, ready sensi- 
tiveness to every change of feeling in 
others, an intuitive ability to steer and 
manceuvre the human craft between 
the cross-currents of conflicting opin- 
ions and desires—in a word, intellectual 
dexterity—often seem irksome, nay, al- 
most intolerable, to the man who prides 
himself above all things on running a 
straight course. 

Again, men in whom the ruling pas- 
sion is sincerity joined to simplicity are 
liable to certain positive as well! as neg- 
ative disadvantages. Such characters 
are specially prone to prejudice. It 
has been said that prejudices are the 
salt of life, and that a man who is 
without them is hardly human. There 
may be no doubt a scintilla of truth in 
that saying; but for Kings prejudice re- 
mains the most dangerous of defects. 
Prejudice is near akin to suspicion, and, 
as Bacon tells us, suspicion clouds the 
mind. Buta King above all men must 
keep his mind unclouded. His sub- 
jects may be allowed to nurse their 
prejudices. He cannot afford to in- 
dulge them even for an hour. He must 
erase from the mirror of his mind every 
scratch that has been made thereon by 
accident, or even by deliberate illwill. 
He dare not allow any public purpose 
to be deflected by a personal instinct of 
dislike. There must be no “Dr. Fells” 
—whether men, nations, causes, or in- 
stitutions—in the records of his brain. 
Even if by nature he shuns so Olym- 
pian an attitude and regards it as in- 
human, he must be content to remem- 
ber that such inhumanity is part of 
kingship. George III. well-nigh ruined 
his country by his prejudices. both pos- 
itive and negative. Had he been able 
to subdue them. how different would 
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be the history of his reign, and how 
different the verdict of posterity upon 
him as a King. No doubt if we ex- 
amine those prejudices impartially 
much may be said in the abstract in 
defence of them. For example, it is 
difficult to subdue a sense of sympathy 
with George III. for his prejudice 
against Fox, for Fox’s character, pub- 
lic and private, was enough to make 
any decent man detest him. He was 
factious, dissolute, selfish, untrust- 
worthy, a gambler, a voluptuary, a cyn- 
ical sentimentalist, and a _ politician 
without principle or even scruple. Yet 
the verdict of history has gone against, 
and rightly gone against, the King for 
indulging his personal prejudices in the 
case of Fox. Take again the King’s 
positive prejudice in favor of Adding- 
ton. If one could think of George III. 
merely as a private individual, one 
might respect him for liking, in a cor- 
rupt age, an honest, stupid, mediocre 
man; but who can doubt that his prej- 
udice in favor of Addington did great 
harm to the nation? 

We do not want, of course, to push 
the point too far, but undoubtedly 
prejudice, even when it is well inten- 
tioned, is a danger and a stumbling- 
block for Kings. Far be it from us to 
suggest that the present King is a 
prejudiced man, but we feel sure that 
we Shall not be wanting either in good 
sense or in good feeling, and that the 
King will not misunderstand us, when 
we note how immensely the nation ben- 
efited by the fact that his father was 
essentially a man of wunprejudiced 
mind. At any rate, as soon as he be- 
came King he schooled himself to re- 
ject all prejudices. He acted on the 
principle that as long as it was good 
service, he would accept and encourage 
service from all men in the State. The 
present King’s personal devotion to his 
father is a good omen that in this re- 
spect, as in other matters of public 
conduct, he will follow in his footsteps. 
The Spectator. 
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Kings must not only be able to par- 
don and to forgive. They must be able 
to forget. They must not simply be 
able to use, and unite in action with, 
those who are supposed to be their per- 
sonal enemies. They must have no 
enemies in the true sense. The Arab 
proverb, which is to some extent true 
for all of us, is specially true for them. 
“Never treat an enemy as if he could 
never become a friend or a friend as if 
he could never become an enemy.” Life 
demands an art. ‘The failure to real- 
ize this has often brought shipwreck 
for ordinary men and women. For 
Kings and Queens the knowledge of 
this truth is essential. L’art @’étre Roi 
is indeed the finest of fine arts. Every 
King must be in a certain sense an 
actor, though his acting need involve 
no insincerity. 

Three weeks ago, in writing of the 
way in which it seemed likely to us 
that the late King would face the diffi- 
culty of the Constitutional situation 
which had arisen, we ventured to ex- 
press our confidence that he would be 
guided by the remembrance that he 
was an institution as well as a man, 
and that he would realize that his busi- 
ness as Grand Chairman of the Nation 
was to ensure that in the last resort the 
general will of his people should pre- 
vail. We feel sure that King George 
V. will be guided by a similar feeling. 
He will recognize that his duty is as it 
were to stand outside himself, and to 
consider how in given circumstances 
the British King should act. He is at 
once the servant, the representative, 
and the interpreter of his people. In- 
fluenced by no personal prejudices, 
overawed by no faction, swayed by no 
sense of selfish or even dynastic con- 
siderations, he wil! (just as would his 
father) devote every thought and every 
impulse of his will to the welfare of 
the nation. He will remember so 
to be a King as not to forget he is a 
patriot,—and a patriot without party. 
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In an unconstitutional monarchy po- 
litical history is divided into epochs 
determined by successive reigns; but 
in a constitutional country it unwinds 
itself in a single unbroken thread. A 
new king ascends the Throne, but the 
life of that great organism, the Na- 
tional Government, continues un- 
changed. But while it is a peculiarity 
of English history that since the time 
of the Magna Charta there has been an 
almost perfect continuity of constitu- 
tional forms and ceremonies, we are, 
nevertheless, too apt to assume that the 
development of our democracy, which, 
under our present constitutional Gov- 
ernment we take as a matter of course, 
had been unvaried and unbroken. In 
truth, although our history has stead- 
ily gained in continuity, the visible 
progress of British democracy has not 
been continuous. There was a sharp 
and sustained reassertion of Royal au- 
thority under the Tudors, and when 
Charles the First, with the aid of Laud 
and Strafford, tried to push the pre- 
rogatives further, and to dispense with 
Parliament, the people were by no 
means unanimous. Generally speaking, 
the common folk in the towns declared 
for Parliament, and the common folk 
in the country (especially in the West- 
ern Counties and Wales) went with the 
King and the cavaliers. The House 
of Commons prevailed, only to fall be- 
fore its own Cromwellian Army. The 
representative system of that time gave 
no adequate reflection of the popular 
will, and in ordinary times there was 
no popular will to reflect. The gap 
between the classes who ruled, whether 
by tongue, pen, or property, and those 
who merely served, could not be 
bridged over by franchise reform, and 
though Cromwell’s personal authority 
and commanding genius imposed order 
and security for a time, the national 


, Jump was never really leavened by re- 


publicanism and independency. The 
mob which had hissed Charles the First 
out of London went mad with joy at 
the Restoration. Even the Revolution 
of 1688 made little or no change in the 
political status of English laborers and 
urtisans. The nobles and landed in- 
terest shared with the King the control 
of a more or less corrupt House of 
Commons. For nearly a century and 
a-half the territoria] aristocracy (di- 
vided into two factions or parties, 
Whigs and Tories) governed the coun- 
try in the name of the King, investing 
all the ancient forms with a new mean- 
ing, aud developing the theory and 
practice of modern Cabinet govern- 
ment. The system did well enough for 
a time, but the loss of the American 
colonies and the miseries of the French 
wars produced universal discontent. 
The eighteenth century then had es- 
tablished a Parliamentary system, con- 
trolled mainly by the great land-own- 
ers; but it had also coincided with an 
extension of religious liberty. The 
influence of the Nonconformist bodies 
managing their affairs in complete in- 
dependence of the State, and the conse- 
quences of the factory system, which 
brought the workmen together, made 
popuiar combinations and popular gov- 
ernment possible, and under stress of 
circumstances, the Whig nobles en- 
tered into an alliance with the manu- 
facturers. The new towns were en- 
franchised, and in 1832 the middle 
classes were enthroned. After that 
came corn law repeal, and the broad- 
ening of the basis of government was 
clearly only a question of time. En- 
lightened statesmen recognized the ne- 
cessity of popular education. Inter- 
est in government and knowledge of 
politics spread and grew. A sweeping 
reform of the Poor Laws in 1834, and 
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of the municipalities in 1835, proved 
the safety of a popular franchise, and 
paved the way for the Reform Bills of 
1866 and 1884. The General Elections 
of 1868 reflected a popular vote in the 
towns; in 1885 the agricultural labor- 
ers for the first time voted for members 
of Parliament, and so it has happened 
that—without another civil war—the 
British Constitution, intact in form, has 
been converted by Act of Parliament 
from an oligarchic to a democratic ba- 
sis, and the Constitution as we now 
know it has been slowly and steadily 
built up. 

During the reign for the close of 
which the nation is now in mourning 
the continuity of the constitutional his- 
tory of the State has suffered no in- 
terruption or decay, and outside Great 
Britain the constitutional principle has 
gained appreciabiy in strength. In 
fact, no surer sign of the healthy con- 
dition of our system of government 
could be found than the manner in 
which it has inspired, and still in- 
spires, the progress of foreign nations 
moving in the direction of democracy. 
Since King Edward came to the 
Throne a new and unlooked-for mem- 
ber has been added to the family of 
Parliaments which trace their descent 
from that of England; for the Turkish 
nation has overthrown its despotic 
ruler and established a Constitution on 
British lines. In other quarters also 
there are signs that the nations of 
Western Europe are no longer content 
with the qualified democracies founded 
about the period of 1848, and are pre- 
paring for another step forward on the 
path of constitutionalism. The influ- 
ence exerted on this movement by the 
example of our last two Sovereigns, 
and by the smooth working of British 
democracy, can scarcely be over-esti- 
mated; and it is still true that England's 
popularity is greatest in those nations 
that are feeling their way towards a 
Constitution. In a word, King George 
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the Fifth succeeds to a great tradition 
of constitutionalism, established by 
Queen Victoria, and continued in a high 
spirit of impartiality by her son. In 
looking forward to the future we may 
feel confident that there will be no 
breach in those traditions, and that the 
Prince whom King Edward trained in 
his own principles of devotion to the 
Commonwealth will become a national 
King. Such is the intention expressed 
in the first public words, after his ac- 
cession, “To endeavor to follow in his 
footsteps, and at the same time to up- 
hold the Constitutional Government of 
these realms, will be the earnest object 
of my life.” 

It is the keystone of that Govern- 
ment that the King of England should 
follow the advice of each successive 
Ministry. He is not responsible for 
their mistakes and does not share their 
unpopularity. But his responsibility is 
none the less heavy. Loyalty to the 
Crown and the personal popularity of 
its wearer are mighty factors in our 
politics, and so to employ them as to 
promote the interests of all men 
equally, and to thwart the legitimate 
desires of none, is a great task, the 
difficulty of which has, perhaps, been 
concealed by the exceptional ability 
and self-forgetfulness with which it 
was performed by King Edward. 

In these difficult circumstances, there 
is a general feeling that. out of respect 
for the dead and consideration for the 
living, we should for the time call a 
truce in political warfare, and that the 
burden of a momentous decision should 
not at once be laid upon the shoulders 
of our new King. For this reason 
there should be a serious endeavor on 
the part of responsible statesmen to 
arrive at an understanding. It would 
make the happiest of beginnings for 
the new reign if the two parties could 
find a common meeting point and Min- 
isters avoid an unwelcome act calling 
upon the King to make a decision of 
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unparalleled importance in an early pe- 

riod of his reign. Could this be ef- 

fected, the nation would rejoice to 

think that the auguries for the prosper- 

ity of the new reign were wholly favor- 

able. Neither at home nor abroad is 
The Economist. 
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there any dissentient voice in the wel- 
come to King George. All classes and 
sections of the people wish him well, in 
the confidence that he will maintain the 
great traditions of his immediate pre- 
decessors. 
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In the feeling and not inadequate 
tributes paid by both Houses of Parlia- 
ment to the memory of the late King 
special stress was rightly laid on his 
influence and activity in the sphere of 
foreign policy. Lord Crewe was right 
in saying that King Edward's posi- 
tion in European diplomacy was often 
misunderstood and misinterpreted both 
at home and abroad. Lord Lansdowne 
was careful to add that the part the 
King played in our external relations 
was always and strictly within the lim- 
its of the Constitution. “We must 
not,” said Mr. Balfour, “think of him as 
a dexterous diplomatist,” or suppose 
that the secrets of diplomacy during 
the past decade, when revealed, will 
show him to have participated in the 
conduct of British policy to an extent 
unsuspected by his contemporaries. 
Yet all the speakers agreed that the 
King’s influence in this most momen- 
tous sphere of national interests was 
both real and potent. Although he did 
not, and as a British Constitutional 
Sovereign could not engage in the di- 
rect negotiations and transactions of 
diplomacy, “his close knowledge of the 
Continent of Europe, his freedom from 
insular prejudice, his absolute straight- 
forwardness,” in the words of Lord 
Crewe, “these, added to his position as 
an old and beloved relative in so many 
Sovereign and Princely Houses, all 
gave him frequent opportunities which 
he used always for the benefit of this 
country, but never to the detriment of 
any other country, and with a perpet- 
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ual and engrossing desire to preserve 
peace.” Lord Lansdowne placed it 
among the most remarkable of his Ma- 
jesty’s attributes that he had the 
power to create what could be only 
called an atmosphere of international 
good-will and good feeling. Mr. As- 
quith prophesied that he would always 
be remembered by his title of “the 
Peacemaker of the World.” But it 
was left for Mr. Balfour to reveal the 
secret and character of the late King’s 
successes as unofficial but wholly rep- 
resentative spokesman of his people. 
“He was a great monarch,” said the 
Leader of the Opposition, “and it was 
because he was able naturally, simply, 
through the incommunicable gifts of 
personality, to make all feel—to em- 
body to all men—the friendly policy of 
this country, that he was able to do a 
work in the bringing together of na- 
tions which has fallen to the lot of 
few men to accomplish. He did that 
which no Minister, no Cabinet, no Am- 
bassadors, neither treaties nor proto- 
cols nor understandings, which no de- 
bates, no banquets, no speeches were 
able to perform. He, by his person- 
ality, and by his personality alone, 
brought home to the minds of millions 
on the Continent, as nothing that we 
could have done could have brought 
home to them, the friendly feelings of 
the country over which King Edward 
ruled.” 

The chief reason why the late King’s 
activities in the field of foreign policy 
struck opinion both at home and abroad 
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with all the force of novelty was, we 
think, that they were public activities, 
whereas Queen Victoria’s activities in 
the same field were necessarily hidden 
from the common eye. We shall prob- 
ably have to wait for at least another 
generation before any adequate esti- 
mate can be formed of the scope of 
Queen Victoria’s statesmanship. But 
we know already that her wishes and 
opinions were at all times a great and 
sometimes a determining factor in the 
calculations of Downing Street. We 
know that during the Schleswig-Hol- 
stein tangle she protested, and pro- 
tested successfully, against British in- 
tervention on behalf of the Danes—and 
this too in the face of a united Cabinet 
and an all but united nation. We 
know that before that episode was set- 
tled she had thrice fought and thrice 
beaten Palmerston in his own Cabinet 
on a question of war or peace. We 
know how sharply she rebuked that off- 
handed Minister for taking decisions 
of great importance in foreign affairs 
without consulting her; how she in- 
sisted on seeing, studying, and at times 
altering every despatch of any signifi- 
cance that was sent out by the Foreign 
Office; and how she made it a rule to 
have all important conversations with 
foreign ambassadors reported to her. We 
know again how she commanded that 
the British Ambassador in Paris should 
remain passive and neutral during the 
Coup d@’Etat, and how she caused Palm- 
erston’s dismissal for his too hasty con- 
donation of that lightning stroke of pol- 
icy. We know that more than once 
she flatly refused to approve the 
Queen’s Speech until it had been al- 
tered to her liking. We know that 
through her insistence the Royal Proc- 
lamation that closed the Indian Mu- 


tiny was rewritten, amended. and im- 
proved to square with her suggestions. 
We know how she modified and toned 
down the despatch demanding the re- 
lease of Slidell and Mason, and that it 
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was her modifications, as Seward ad- 
mitted, that preserved the peace be- 
tween England and the United States. 
We know that a letter from her to the 
old German Emperor was largely in- 
strumental in preventing a second war 
between France and Germany in 1875. 
We know that in the three conspicuous 
cases where she failed to convert her 
Ministers—the retention of Kandahar, 
the relief of Gordon, and the retroces- 
sion of the Transvaal—posterity has al- 
ready pronounced in her favor. We 
know, in short, that through long prac- 
tice and intuitive clear-headedness she 
became almost a Permanent Secretary 
of State, entering zealously into all po- 
litical questions, free with praise and 
blame, encouragement and opposition, 
as much the counsellor of her Ministers 
as they were her advisers. 

But in the nature of things the ex- 
tent of her influence and control was 
known only to a few. The public 
hardly even suspected it at the time, 
and even now can scarcely be said to 
realize it. King Edward's activities, 
on the other hand, were carried on in 
the broadest daylight and beneath the 
eyes of all Europe. They were di- 
rected less to influencing British policy 
in the Council Chamber than to influ- 
encing the sentiment of foreign nations 
towards the British people. Queen 
Victoria worked mainly upon her own 
Ministers; King Edward worked 
mainly upon the peoples, rulers, and 
statesmen of other lands. The part 
played by the Queen was rightly and 
inevitably shrouded in official reserve; 
the part played by her son required for 
its proper effectiveness the fullest pub- 
licity. It was not, in short. the fact 
of his activities as the direction they 
took that was really novel. He did not 
so much help to frame the decisions of 
the Government on the general course 
of foreign policy as to facilitate their 
translation into realities; and he 
achieved this, as Mr. Balfour justly 
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said, by the engaging influence of per- 
sonality. He charged himself with a 
roving commission for the safeguarding 
of British interests and the promotion 
of international good-will. In Paris, 
Vienna, Berlin, Lisbon, Rome, and Ma- 
drid he had merely to show himself for 
the qualities that endeared him to his 
own countrymen to be felt and ac- 
claimed. It was impossible not to like 
him; even the Germans, who suspected 
his diplomacy the most, were capti- 
vated by his easy charm. At a most 
critical period of British history, a 
period that saw this kingdom emerge 
The Outlook. 
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from its splendid isolation, form alli- 
ances and ententes, and actively con- 
cern itself once more with the balance 
of European power, he played a part 
that only a monarch—and only, we 
may add, a monarch of exceptional ca- 
pacities—could have played. He dissi- 
pated the legend of British coldness, in- 
sularity, and perfidy; the magic of his 
personality smoothed the path of the 
professional diplomatists by investing 
the British Government and nation 
with the qualities of heart and mind 
that united to make him the most popu- 
lar man of his age. 
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“I have often wondered at the depth 
of the feeling, of the personal feeling of 
affection and devotion which it is possi- 
ble for a Sovereign circumstanced as 
our Sovereigns are to excite among 
those over whom they reign.” Who 
that thinks about anything at all has 
not in the last few days shared Mr. 
Balfour’s wonder? When one came 
out but a few hours after King Ed- 
ward’s death, and found flower-girls 
black-hatted, porters black-tied, and the 
very tramp with his shred of black 
somewhere, one felt that here was 
some wondrous potency. No doubt it 
was the correct thing to wear black; 
it was, if you want to be cynical, the 
fashion. In two or three days, it is 
true, fear of being singular would be 
powerful enough to bring into line any- 
one, if there was anyone, who was in- 
different, and even those who dislike 
or object to the custom of mourning 
wear. There is, of course, nothing 
very significant in respectable folk 
wearing black. But the beggar, the 
crossing-sweeper, the tramp, nor any of 
the really poor cares for correctness. 
He will not alter his throat-band nor 
she her hat in order to do as others are 
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doing, nor from regard to any order as 
to mourning. But these, like the re- 
spectables, have mounted black some- 
where, and numbers of them did it 
immediately. This must be sponta- 
neous feeling. These solemn times 
shrivel up cynicism and flippancy and 
scepticism. They bring up from the 
deeps of human nature things easily 
laughed at, politely sneered away, in 
ordinary times; but now they are found 
to live still. They cannot be put 
away; they appear, and those who have 
smiled at them are abashed. The di- 
vine right of Kings has been long dis- 
missed as an illusion; in the elemen- 
tary-school children’s historical primers 
it appears as a fallacy untenable in 
these days of enlightenment and prog- 
ress. Divinity does not hedge a king 
in the every-day doctrine now. Yet 
somehow when a king dies or when an 
heir to the Throne is born or marries, 
or when a king is crowned, he draws to 
him regard no other person can. In 
these days when kingship has become 
such plain matter of fact, when we are 
taught that the King is the creature of 
an Act of Parliament, that he is just 
the Chief Magistrate and nothing more, 
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one rather wonders that so ordinary a 
mortal can compel unique regard, and 
compels it without any compulsion. 
Where is the politician, even though he 
be statesman and great man as well, 
beside the King or any Royal person- 
age? The interest taken by the coun- 
try as a whole in politics and politi- 
cians is nothing compared with the 
interest in Royal people and their do- 
ings. How many of the really poor are 
moved one whit when a Premier or an 
ex-Premier dies? Who follows any 
wandering Minister’s steps as the peo- 
ple have followed the imperial tour of 
the Prince and Princess of Wales? 
Thousands of obscure humble folk fol- 
lowed their route day by day, pricking 
it out on maps they had bonght for the 
purpose. Maybe a good many Amer- 
icans are following Mr. Roosevelt’s tour 
with pins. But Mr. Roosevelt stands 
for a party; vast numbers of good 
Americans would decline to admit that 
he was their representative other than 
formally. Not the same feeling nor 
from similar people follows him. Po- 
litical enthusiasm we all understand. 
The popular intense regard for Royal 
things has nothing in common with it. 
It cannot, it seems to us, be explained 
on any ordinary obvious grounds. 
Patriotism; yes, there is patriotism in 
it, certainly. The Throne represents 
“the ideal unity of the State,” as Mr. 
Morley once said. What is “the ideal 
unity of the State” to the shop-girl? 
“The ideal unity of the State’—does it 
mean anything to the navvy? But 
the King means a very great deal to 
both shop-girl and navvy. The truth 
is, there is something divine still about 
kingship; the mantle of the Lord’s 
Anointed is still upon him. He is still 
in a sense shepherd of the people, 
whom God has committed to his care. 
Whatever we did in law, in fact we did 
not begin again with the Declaration of 
Rights. The Throne’s appeal to the 
people, the popular regard for Royalty, 
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has its roots in far back centuries be- 
fore Dutch William. 

There is very much, of course, in the 
Sovereign’s individual personality; but 
never everything. An unpopular or 
even a bad king has an appeal to vast 
numbers even in these days. The 
mere fact that kingship survives a bad 
king is proof of its peculiar quality. If 
he had no other, no more mysterious, 
character than an Elector or a Presi- 
dent, neither king nor kingship would 
be tolerated when a bad king came. 
And when feeling against the king as a 
man has run so high or so deep that 
kingship has gone down with him, it 
has generally been the work not of the 
people but of a few. And it does not 
explain everything that the king is 
above party. So is the French Presi- 
dent. once he has been elected. But no 
one will pretend that any President of 
the Third Republic, living or dead, has 
had the regard of the French people as 
the Throne here has the regard of the 
Briton throughout the world. 

This instinctive regard for kingship, 
when added to intense personal regard 
for the King, makes intelligible the 
popular feeling that excited Mr. Bal- 
four’s wonder. It is very certain that 
reverence for kingship alone could not 
have produced the fervor of regard 
which the whole people had for Queen 
Victoria and for King Edward. Mr. 
Balfour touches the truth, we should 
say, unerringly when he says this re- 
gard “is due and can only be due to 
some incommunicable and unanalyzable 
power of genius which enable the 
King, by the perfect simplicity of his 
personality, to make all men love him 
and understand him.” Not every king 
can have this genius. But every Eng- 
lish king that tries to do his duty can 
count absolutely on the nation’s regard 
and affection. 

This is an immense national gain. 
In relation to the Throne the nation is 
unanimous; in that there is no division. 
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In times of acute controversy we can 
turn to the Throne and leave party be- 
hind. What would other nations 
which have no such unifying force give 
to have it? Only the other day that 
acute and cultivated critic, M. Francis 
Charmes, in his own “Revue des Deux 
Mondes,” was sighing for something 
national, something beyond and above 
parties, some unifying point to which 
all France could turn. He says it is 
the one thing needful for France now. 
In this country we have no republican 
The Saturday Review. 
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party. One or two foolish fellows may 
talk about republicanism, but nobody 
marks them. Everyone knows that 
nothing could more effectually ruin a 
candidate for Parliament than any 
doubt as to his loyalty to the Throne. 
We believe that even in the republics 
of to-day most of the people at heart 
would be glad to have a constitutional 
King. Of all countries this “vast and 
complex organism which we call the 
British Empire” may most be thankful 
that it has one. 





IN MEMORIAM. 


His Masgesty, King EDWARD THE SEVENTH. 


Born 1841. 


Died, May 6, 1910. 


At midnight came the Majesty of Death—, 
Kings of the earth abide this King’s decree— 
Sudden, and kindlier so, to seal the breath 


And set the spirit free. 


And now the Peace he held most near his heart, 
That Peace to which his country’s steps he led— 
So well he played for us his royal part— 
Broods o’er him lying dead. 


Thus passes Britain’s crown from King to King 
Yet leaves secure a nation’s deathless love, 
Dearer than Empire, yea, a precious thing 
All earthly crowns above. 


Punch. 


Owen Seaman. 
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An interesting addition to “The Re- 
search Library” is Mr. A. Abram's 
volume on “Social England in the Fif- 
teenth Century.” It is a study of eco- 
nomic conditions in a period of unus- 
ual significance in English history and 
the material for it has been gathered 
by patient study of original records 
and ancient documents, which are 
freely cited in the notes. The book is 
not only interesting in itself but it 


opens the way to further inquiries in 
a littletraversed field. E. P. Dutton 
& Co. 


Mrs. Woodrow Wilson’s “The 
Beauty” is a story of that alleged 
present world in which divorce is a 
yoke fellow with marriage and those 
who enter into the contract expect any- 
thing rather than its permanency. The 
hero’s marriage seems more unstable 
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than is customary but by care it is 
made to endure, and both the narrative 
and the conversational parts of the 
book are well written. The villain is 
a well studied specimen of the artistic 
temperament defiled by a mercenary 
strain, and his behavior is so character- 
istic that the book has ne little orig- 
inality. Bobbs-Merrill Co. 


Mr. Frank J. Firth’s little volume 
“Christian Unity in Effort” presents a 
thoughtful layman’s reflections upon 
religious faith and experience, written 
with obvious sincerity and simplicity, 
and leading up to the outlines of a 
plan for concerted action among 
churches which are essentially one in 
their fundamental beliefs, but are kept 
apart by minor differences or by an- 
cient traditions. The closing pages 
describe a single instance of the sort 
of cooperation which the author de- 
sires to see, and furnish a concrete il- 
lustration of Christian unity in effort 
which might not be impossible of imi- 
tation under favorable conditions. The 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 


Miss Grace Sartwell Mason’s “The 
Godparents” is an original little book. 
It is also one of those tales which, 
stepping but a little aside from every- 
day life, seem more unreal than fairy 
tales, although demanding nothing of 
the reader but the most meagre knowl- 
edge of human nature. One is con- 
vinced that under such circumstances a 
man and woman would behave very 
differently, and is therefore impressed 
by the art with which the author 
brings their story to an acceptable end- 
ing. The child for whom the hero 


and heroine are sponsors is an attract- 
ive young imp and his conversion to 
civilization pleases the reader, perhaps 
the more because at first the attempt to 
effect it seems a piece of extravagant 
expenditure of time and energy. The 
author might very well have prolonged 
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the story, for its plan would bear muck 
greater elaboration, but as it stands it 
is impressive and pleasing. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 


Mr. William Vaughn Moody’s “The 
Faith Healer,” like all other current lit- 
erature founded upon therapeutics, was 
sure of reasonable success, and all the 
more because it accepts what may be 
called the most romantic hypothesis of 
faith healing and makes the healer’s 
success relative to his strength of 
belief and fearlessness. His patients 
seem to recover and really relapse ac- 
cording to his faith, not only in his 
ability to heal but in God’s willingness 
to give him happiness of every sort. 
The influence of such a play upon the 
sensitive can hardly be overestimated, 
and even those familiar with the phe- 
nomena of hysteria may very well find 
their unbelief shaken by beholding its 
performance. Artistically regarded, 
the play is a model of condensation 
with hardly a wasted word to its dis- 
credit, unless it be in the lines given 
to a child, and they may be taken as 
heightening the poignancy of certain 
situations, by their innocent selfish- 
ness. The Macmillan Company. 


Mr. Cale Young Rice’s “Many Gods” 
is scarcely misrepresented by being 
called entirely tentative. Over and 
over again, its author essays to express 
a conception of a deity, Japanese, Sing- 
halese, or Malayan, or the feeling of 
such a god’s worshipper, but success 
eludes him. “The Shrine of Shrines,” 
one of the sonnets, is, however, an ad- 
mirable, closely condensed expression 
of the irony of a dead idolatry; “The 
Egyptian Wakes” is  well-conceived, 
and “Sunrise in Utah” is an unaffected 
ery of dismay at desert terrors, but 
these make but a small part of the 
volume. Let the closing lines of the 
sonnet entitled, “The Holy Sepulchre” 
give an idea of its author’s limita- 
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Looking at a cross in the Holy 


tions. 
Sepulchre, kissed by uncounted lips, he 
writes 


“I wondered if He who believed 

In the One God were wounded sore by 
this; 

Whether he shrinks at each ecstatic 
kiss, 

Or knowing how humanity is grieved 

Knows too that it is better to give Hope 

Than Truth, if only one is [sic] in 
man’s scope.” 


- That a creature should wonder 
whether or not his Creator knows a 
thing which the creature thinks has 
been revealed to him is highly humor- 
ous, and the doubt exhibits the same 
haziness of conception which makes 
Mr. Rice’s heathen gods as unreal as 
the shades which crowd to the river 
bank as Charon approaches. If Mr. 
Rice would write of things really inter- 
esting to him, instead of things by 
which he hopes to interest others he 
would make friends and even disciples 
of readers whom he now leaves indif- 
ferent. Doubleday, Page & Co. 


Eight years ago, the manuscript and 
corrected proof-sheets of Dr. William 
Burgess’s “The Bible in Shakespeare,” 
the work of years, were burned on the 
eve of the book’s publication, and the 
rewriting of the work has been an ardu- 
ous task, more arduous than in its 
first accomplishment, and occupying 
twice as much time, for the plan of the 
book was originally conceived in 1898. 
Dr. Burgess claims Shakespeare as a 
Christian, and refuses to consider Ba- 
con seriously, but after a few pages of 
introductory matter, he enters upon his 
labor of citing passages. In the 
“Book” entitled “Shakespeare’s Biblical 
Translations,” lists of passages are 
given under the heads “God in Shakes- 
peare,” “Bible Characters in Shakes- 
peare,” “Scripture Facts, Incidents and 
Places,” “An Interpreter of Bible 
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Words,” and “Scripture and Shakes- 
peare Parallels.” The remaining 
“Books” are “The Religious World of 
Shakespeare,” -“Scripture Themes in 
Shakespeare” and “Shakespeare and 
Temperance” and each of these opens 
with some pages of commentary. It 
will be seen that the author's intention 
is to serve the religious reader rather 
than the scholarly, and to show him how 
greatly the first of Elizabethans was 
indebted to Holy Writ, but scholars are 
not so common that this leaves him 
with a small public, and a fair average 
scholar will find the book a valuable 
companion for Mrs. Cowden Clarke’s 
“Concordance of Shakespeare” and a 
clergyman will certainly find it valu- 
uable for apt illustration of texts, for 
comment on Bible personages, and for 
sentiments, and parallel passages. 
Fleming H. Revell & Co. 


“The Education of Uncle Paul” be- 
longs to the school of “They” and “The 
Brushwood Boy” and is quite as serious 
as the former. Its author, Mr. Alger- 
non Blackwood, hag made many excur- 
sions into the realm of fantastic ghost- 
dom, but none so innocent and so pa- 
thetic in its results as this journey by 
which his hero is made to enter into a 
region of blessed knowledge and hope. 
Returning after years of absence from 
England, Uncle Paul becomes ac- 
quainted with his sister’s children, who 
have learned how to throw themselves 
into light trances in which they have 
visions of regions of wonderful, inde- 
finable happiness and remain there for 
long spaces, and emerge in an instant, 
and they initiate him into their meth- 
ods of practising this white magic. Later 
the eldest child, a girl of extraordinary 
charm, dies, but her uncle remains in 
constant communication with her, his 
real life, a history of gentle kindness 
brightened and glorified by her infiu- 
ence. This bare outline gives no idea 
of the blending of the elfish and the 
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spiritual to be found in the book which 
by turns suggests Wordsworth’s “Inti- 
mations of Immortality,” Shelley, and 
Swedenborg with a dash of the ether- 
vision here and there, but nothing un- 
wholesome or terrifying. The motto of 
the story is a quotation from Francis 
Thompson, one of the prettiest of his 
whimsicalities, his answer to the ques- 
tion “Know ye what it is to be a 
ehild.” “Bach child has its fairy-god- 
mother in its own soul,” says Thomp- 
son; “to be a child is not to know that 
you are under sentence of life nor pe- 
tition that it be commuted into 
death.” Those mourners who found 
comfort in “They” may find even more 
in this book but the highest delight to 
be gained from it is not to be grasped 
by substituting it for the awful truths 
to be gathered from sacred writings. 
but by receiving it as a renewal of the 
visions which most men have seen die 
away into the light of common day, 
not regretting them at the moment, be- 
cause entranced by the wonders of the 
future near at hand, but longing un- 
speakably for them in lean years of 
weary disappointment. Mr. Black- 
wood has done well to leave the weird 
and ghastly for beautiful phantasy, in 
which death seems but the passage to 
the utter beauty of holiness and blessed 
memory. Henry Holt & Co. 


Dr. Irving King’s “The Development 
of Religion: a Study in Anthropology 
and Social Psychology” is written to 
show that the religious attitude has 
been built up through the overt activ- 
ities which appear in primitive social 
groups, activities which were either 
spontaneous and playfui or which ap- 
peared with reference to meeting va- 
rious practical needs of the life-process, 
and that the development of emotional 
value has been mediated because these 
activities were in the main social. 
This, it will be seen, is about as flat- 
tering to the self-conceit of the natural 
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man as that other theory which finds 
the origin of all the spoken eloquence 
of the race, all the splendors of rhet- 
oric, and vocal music in the satisfied 
grunts or displeased sputter of primi- 
tive man over his food, but science 
does not exist to flatter. Social psy- 
chology, being still in a nebulous state, 
it is Dr. King’s hope to contribute 
something towards clarifying its rela- 
tion to anthropology and the social 
sciences. Meanwhile, he seems ani- 
mated by a sincere wish that anthro- 
pologists were sufficiently trained in 
psychology to make observations more 
useful to the psychologist and he longs 
for the time when there shall be 
friendly cooperation among scholars 
working in different fields. He feels 
that without psychology an anthropolo- 
gist is as likely to err as a psychologist 
without anthropology. Again, error is 
likely to arise from neglecting the mu- 
tual action and reaction of the individ- 
ual and the race; from fallacious con- 
ceptions as to the succession of prac- 
tices and opinions, and here the social 
psychologist may aid men engaged in 
other branches of scientific investiga- 
tion. Unscientific readers, familiar 
with Spencer and his school, will find it 
interesting to review the history of re- 
ligion in the light of social psychology, 
and will also find everyday life more 
interesting when they perceive the 
origin and sequence of conduct in the 
individual, the group and the race. 
They may never make any formal in- 
vestigation but they will “wake and re- 
member and understand.” The closing 
chapter, “Religious Valuation and Su- 
pernaturalism” is rather for the cler- 
ical theologian than for lay readers and 
may be left unread by those who dis- 
like to confuse and weaken the sim- 
plicity of their faith, but it is in no 
sense offensive to a reasonable person 
and it is strictly logical. The Macmil- 
lan Company. 
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